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DOLDRUMS OF MIDWINTER 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


ay HE performing fleas continue to serve the sacred cause of 
art,” wrote Tchekhov to a friend in 1899; and if he could have 
seen the performing fleas at Hubert’s Broadway Museum 
today, and then slipped into any of the adjacent playhouses, he would 
have written in the same way. For this past month, with the excep- 
tion of two or three productions, has been the dullest the New York 
theatre has seen in several seasons. It has been dull because, for the 
most part, it has been without ideas in either its playwriting, its pro- 
ducing, or its acting; dull, too, because it has aimed at serving no 
“sacred art,” but only at filling theatres already emptied of other 
dullness. 

Against such a background the Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 
Theatre stood out in welcome relief. By working toward a Syn- 
thetic Theatre, in which neither opera nor drama but music-drama 
could take its place, it was backed by the vitality of an important 
theatrical idea. The Daughter of Madame Angot and La Périchole, 
the two earliest experiments of the Musical Studio, were too near 
the old conventions to be interesting except as stepping-stones toward 

the realization of the idea. Since the repertory was shown in New 
| York without regard for chronology or growth one cannot but won- 
der why these productions were brought over at all. Coming after 
Lysistrata, they seemed doubly dull and, in spite of their scattered 
moments of brightness, they could make no claim to being represen- 
tative examples of the Synthetic Theatre. Even Lysistrata, how- 
ever, and certainly the three short operas played under the joint title 
of Love and Death, did not hold the full fascinations of Carmencita 
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and the Soldier. In Carmencita Nemirovitch-Dantchenko cast aside 
the caution he had shown in The Daughter of Madame Angot, be- 
cause he felt that both he and his company were now ready to experi- 
ment as they wanted. Accordingly, they turned to Bizet’s Carmen, 
and set to work to transform it into music-drama. The operatic 
tinsel of the old Halévy libretto was discarded, and a new libretto 
written, which not only went back to Mérimée’s story for its inspira- 
tion, but which was adapted to the needs of the singing-actor. In 
the place of the old pageantry of the opera, the librettist aimed at 
supplying a highly concentrated story of love and passion. To 
achieve his effects he eliminated characters and rewrote without 
regard for the traditionalists. The fact that the familiar score was 
put to such a novel use came as a distraction to many. But it must 
be remembered that Carmencita and the Soldier cannot be judged 
fairly in relation to either its dramatic or operatic versions. It must 
be considered afresh, as something wholly individual and new. It 
must be judged as music-drama, as a production in the Synthetic 
Theatre, which combines both music and acting, and employs them 
in a new way. The Constructivist setting of Isaac Rabinovitch, with 
its wide arches and many levels, gave Nemirovitch-Dantchenko the 
opportunities he wanted. It served equally well for the street in 
Seville, the gypsies’ cave, and the exterior of the bull-ring, and, with- 
out defining any particular locale, suggested the warmth of Spain 
and of Bizet’s music. It allowed Nemirovitch-Dantchenko to use 
his chorus as a stylized background, watching and commenting on 
the unfolding story, and throwing the love of Don José and Car- 
mencita into a new prominence. This indefinite chorus, lost in the 
shadows of the levels at the back, with their fans fluttering as the 
scenes increased in intensity, amplified the actions, much as the Greek 
chorus was wont to do, and fired the performance with a terrifying 
theatricalism. For this Carmenctta and the Soldier, sung with such 
fire by Olga Baklanova and directed with such daring by Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko, belonged to the theatre as well as to the opera. 
In it the theatre was enriched by its musical borrowings, and the 
music enhanced by being adjusted to the theatre, and the two of them 
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combined to produce a stunning and new result by the skill of the 
director. os 

Eugene O’Neill’s The Great God Brown brings an utterly differ- 
ent idea and convention into the theatre. In many respects it is the 
most experimental contribution O’Neill has yet made. He dis- 
cards outward realism in the play and, by the use of masks, attempts 
to reveal the conflicts within character. The basic idea, that men 
are driven by the world into assuming characters which are not their 
own and wearing masks to hide their true selves, is neither unusual 
nor difficult. Nor are the metaphysics of the play thought out in 
elaborate or profound terms. The doubts which The Great God 
Brown raises in an audience spring from the uncertainties which 
seem to have haunted O’Neill after the second act, when his inten- 
tion becomes muddled and confusion sets in. Until that time the 
audience has seen William Brown, a practical young man turning 
into a successful architect, contrasted with such a radically different 
type as Dion Anthony, an unruly boy, born with “ghosts in his eyes,” 
who has forgotten his painting in profligacy. It has seen Margaret’s 
preference for Dion over Brown, and observed, too, the shattering 
pathos of her loving only the mask of Dion and not the real Dion. 
And it has watched Brown follow Dion to Cybel, a prostitute repre- 
senting the spirit of the Earth, and seen him lost in envy because of 
Dion’s fascination for women. The conflict of the four characters, 
and the use of masks to indicate the shells into which they have been 
driven, is clear and engrossing so far. Especially in the two men, 
the antagonism of the Dionysian and the practical temperaments is 
expertly drawn. But from then on, when Dion is working in 
Brown’s draughting rooms, and supplying his architectural offices 
with the details for which it is noted, the play begins to baffle. From 


the time that Dion is killed by Brown, and Brown assumes his mask ° 


and the two characters fuse, it is difficult to follow O’Neill’s purpose. 
The exchange of masks, and the manner in which the characters 
merge and separate and merge again, brings on a confusion which 
overtakes all of the other characters. Though there are inconsisten- 
cies in the use of the masks, particularly perplexing in the case of 
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Margaret, who sheds or wears hers without affecting either Dion or 
Brown, the play is steadily interesting. It is uneven and unedited, 
and in spite of containing passages of sheer rant, it contains, as well, 
some of the most haunting lines and soliloquies which have come 
from O’Neill’s pen. In many respects The Great God Brown is 
better acted than any play which the Greenwich Village Theatre 
has offered in two seasons. And as a production it has its distinct 
experimental interest, for the masks which it employs, and which are 
taken on and off to indicate a conflict in character, are accepted in 
no time as a convention by the audience. They confront the actor 
with a special problem by denying him the expressions of his face, 
and forcing him to rely upon special adjustments in his voice and 
gestures to achieve his effects. For to make the mask take on the 
color of the passing ideas of the play, the actor must heighten his 
gestures so that they not only speak for themselves but for his mask 
as well. His body must be under tireless control, and his voice, 
speaking through the mask, must not only be enlarged but more cer- 
tain in its shadings. One of the most interesting features of the 
experiment at the Greenwich Village has been the highly successful 
way in which two young actors, William Harrigan and Robert Keith, 
have made these adjustments. Harrigan, as Brown, plays more 
bluntly than Keith, whose Dion is extremely subtle in the illumination 
of its mask, but both of them have mastered their problems. It is 
the playwright who offers difficulties, however, and not the conven- 
tions of the performance. It is his lack of discipline and his muddiness 
of thought which often undermine the real power of the play. 

The Dream Play, which was jammed onto the tiny stage of the 
Provincetown, made clear the startling manner in which Strindberg 
has anticipated the moderns, and particularly Eugene O'Neill. This 
mad play, with fifteen crisp scenes, and a prologue and an epilogue, 
tells of the visit of Indra’s daughter to the earth. Curiosity has 
urged her to leave the sky, but she finds mankind lost in a maélstrom 
of discontent and returns without sorrow to her father. In many 
of the scenes Strindberg’s satire cuts deep and clear, with its revela- 
tion of the futilities and woes which men suffer. Marriage, love, and 
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In Skyscrapers, a ballet of work and play for the Metro- 
politan Opera, John Alden Carpenter and Robert Ed- 
mond Jones have synthesized music, scenic design and 
dancing into a thoroughly American unity. The intro- 
ductory curtain, with its diagonal stripes and twinkling 
signal lights, has been devised to suggest the idea of dan- 
ger and the rigid contrasts of city life. There are six 
settings for the ballet, but the action, which consumes 
about thirty minutes, is continuous. The choreography 
has been worked out by Sammy Lee, in collaboration 
with the composer and designer. 
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‘The second scene, following the introduction to the Séy- 
scrapers ballet, by its towering girders in the centre and 
its abstract suggestion of tall buildings and twinkling 
elevator lights at the right and left, by its transparen- 
cies, behind which, in silhouette, the human traffic moves 
ceaselessly, vividly projects the feverish dynamic human 
activity that characterizes life in the metropolis. This 
pantomime expresses Work. “The movements are those 
of the constructors, riveters, ironworkers, and engineers. 
The same idea is expressed in John Carpenter's music 
and in the pantomime of fourteen dancers in masks and 
overalls of silver. 
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A transition from the period of Work to that of 
Play in the life of the city is the ensuing scene in 
Skyscrapers. Danger signals syncopate to the music ; 
builders of the skyscrapers are liberated from the 
tyranny of the timeclock; the spirit of Play is sym- 
bolized by the girls at the left in fantastic costumes, 
basking under rose-colored light. The simplified 
portals are suggestive of entrances to the subways. 
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In Robert Edmond Jones’ fantastic evocation of the 
spirit of Coney Island, the colors are limited to garish 
contrasts between white, black and red. Everything is 
blatant, strident, unrestrained. There are sideshows, 
barkers, freaks, a German band, a ‘‘cooch” dancer, 
African dancers and a “blackface” whitewings. ‘The 
scene culminates in a Mardi-gras carnival, with a merry- 
go-round composed of a whirling column of mirrors 
reflecting their lights into the audience. A negro spirit- 
ual is sung and danced in this scene, affording a dramatic 
contrast to the previous action. The two concluding 
scenes of the ballet are presented on pages 189 and 190. 
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life are scoffed at in the mad terms of a dream, and their absurdities 
satirized by a man who could truthfully write “I wear no rosy 
glasses, and drink no sugared water. I draw my people as they are.” 
Unfortunately, however, Strindberg is not always content to drama- 
tize his stinging vision, and he steps out of the whirl of his expression- 
istic scenes to preach in defiant and unhurried terms. The countless 
problems which The Dream Play offers were made painfully clear, 
but left unsolved by the production at the Provincetown. The acting 
was often sophomoric, and the settings of Cleon Throckmorton, 
though occasionally effective in his familiar manner of silhouettes, 
did little to capture the mood of the play. 

In The Makropoulos Secret, Karel Capek writes a breathless 
mystery play around the question of longevity, which is more surely 
written and much better characterized than either his R. U. R. or 
The Insect Comedy. Though he is on the ground of Shaw’s Back 
to Methuselah, both his form and his answer are radically different. 
Where Shaw sees the prolongation of life in roseate terms Capek 
can only see the desperate weariness and unhappiness of the person 
who has outlived his illusions. And to illustrate his point he is not 
content to write, as Shaw did, “a metabiological pentateuch.” In- 
stead he makes an adroit melodrama of a play of ideas. His central 
figure is Emilia Marty, an opera singer, who has lived by the secret 
for over three hundred years. Although she has renewed her youth 
and changed her identity at regular intervals by the Makropoulos 
formula, she has not found life worth perpetuating, because she has 
come to know it too well. Her true identity and the secret itself are 
discovered only in the middle of the last act, after Capek has spun 
a quick-moving and exciting play. Then, where most playwrights 
handling a melodrama would have rung down their curtains, Capek 
introduces his discussion of prolonged life. Excitement centers on 
whether the sharply contrasted characters will take advantage of 
the formula. Though they all desire it at first, none of them has the 
courage to use it. And the curtain falls after a fifteen-minute dis- 
cussion which is even more exciting than the plot, with the secret 
destroyed and Emilia Marty raising “her arms as though to embrace 
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death.” The production of The Makropoulos Secret fumbles badly, 
missing almost entirely the grim ironies of Capek, and contenting 
itself only with the easy externals of melodrama. The Marty of 
Helen Menken, however, is an exception, and towers above the 
faltering cast. Though it lacks modulation and control it gives 
effective illusion of the physical and spiritual fatigue which has 
overtaken her after three hundred years of disillusion. Even when 
the rest of the cast and the producer fail, however, The Makropoulos 
Secret holds and intrigues as an idea. 

Elsewhere it is difficult to find ideas in the professional theatre of 
these mid-winter doldrums. Certainly, they are not to be found in 
Walter Hampden’s adequate but unfired production of The Mer- 
chant of V entice, unless it be in the inspired moments of Ethel Barry- 
more’s trial scene. For Mr. Hampden’s production, in spite of its 
thoroughness, is illumined by no particular intention. It pays the 
price of adequacy and is dull, dull in much of its acting, as well as 
most of its directing. Yet it shines as a good deed in this naughty 
month of productions lacking even in adequacy. 

In The Monkey Talks, though the acting in general, and especially 
the acting of Jacques Lerner as the monkey, was above the average, 
there were only mediocrity and waste in the writing, which did little 
or nothing with its pungent circus material. Niccodemi’s Stronger 
Than Love creaked and groaned in its telling of the trials of two 
titled sons and one titled mother, and kept Nance O’Neil prowling 
uneasily and speaking huskily in the shadows, with her back to the 
audience, until she reached “the big scene,” demanding her big 
voice. At the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, H. V. Esmond’s The House 
of Ussher proved to be an elaborately built but generally dull 
comedy of many manners, enlivened only by Rosalinde Fuller. In 
Charles Bramfield Hoyt’s Move On, the usual newspaper scoops 
were made by young reporters about to marry the Governor’s daugh- 
ter, and yet, in this slim play of newspaper life, the rumored shooting 
of the Governor did not even cause the society editor to look up 
from her desk. In Head First, by Willis Maxwell Goodhue, a 
husband, ashamed at discovering that his wife is a business success 
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and he a failure, proves, to himself at least, his real calibre by 
becoming a garbage man. And so through the list of supposedly 
serious plays of the month. 

The several native comedies the month has offered have been 
haunted by the same wan virtues, the same lack of invention, and the 
same futility. In One of the Family, however, even the stereotyped 
dialogue and the preposterous Boston family pictured by Kenneth 
Webb could not spoil the contagious playing of Grant Mitchell and 
Louise Closser Hale. Elsewhere, in Barry Conner’s The Patsy, with 
its Cinderella heroine who has mastered “gags” out of a conversation 
book; in John Hymer’s and Le Roy Clemens’ Alias the Deacon, 
with its endless complications and limited humor; and, above all, 
in Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s The Master of the Inn, with its 
flash-backs and absurdities, the theatre has followed a colorless and 
pallid course. 

To escape it one has had to go outside of the professional bound- 
aries and wander into two little theatres near Broadway. At one of 
them, at the Lenox Hill Players, John Ford’s ’Tis a Pity She’s a 
Whore was given a performance that at least indicated the full 
vigors of the play. For ’7T%1s Pity is a fine and colorful Elizabethan 
tragedy of blood, starker than The Jest, and far richer in its beauty. 
In the telling of his story of incest Ford wastes no time with exposi- 
tion. Giovanni and Annabella are in love when his play begins, and 
Ford interests himself only in following the course of their fatal 
passion. ’Tis Pity knows few moments of remorse and many of 
murder, for Ford sees passion as a blinding force and temptation as 
a woman’s doom. Though Annabella regrets what she has done, 
Giovanni dies exalting his love with a prayer upon his lips that he may 
see her immediately in the next world. At the Lenox Hill the very 
simplicities of the performance lend a distinct and winning quality 
to the play. In another little theatre, in the American Laboratory 
Theatre, a dramatization of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter can 
be seen that is both interesting as a production and as an experiment. 
The unadorned episodes of Miriam Stockton’s script serve in cre- 
ating the forbidding austerity of this Puritan tale. Though many 
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of the individual actors are more strident than successful, Boleslav- 
sky has achieved an interesting and ever fluid ensemble. In particu- 
lar, his management of crowds on his cramped and meagre stage 
has both variety and dexterity. And Windsor P. Daggett’s experi- 
ment in training the players to speak in the metallic English of 
Colonial America creates the needed austerity of mood as much as 
setting or costume, and touches on new fields of effect in the theatre. 
Though both of these performances have their crudities, they are 
backed by ideas, and are designed to “serve the sacred cause of art.” 
And in this respect they stand out from the mean average of a 
meagre and lack-lustre month on Broadway, in which the arts of 
the theatre have been forgotten. 





An anonymous drawing for a dancer's costume 
of the 17th century 
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BERAIN AND THE FRENCH 
COSTUME TRADITION 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


E star of Jean Berain, after an eclipse of two centuries, is 
reappearing upon the horizon. The name of the official 
“costume designer of the Chamber and of the Cabinet of 
the King” at the time of Louis XIV has become, once more, at 
least in France, a name to conjure with. Scholars are writing their 
doctor’s theses about him. A master of design like Maxime 
Dethomas has been definitely influenced by Berain. Even the pro- 
ducers of the Russian Ballet go back to this costumer of the time of 
Lully and thereby win praise from the critics for seeking the inspi- 
ration of Berain, “that great French painter to whom it is high time 
we renewed our allegiance.” Berain, in fact, has lately been ac- 
claimed to the detriment of his predecessors and followers—some 
of his advocates going to the point of maintaining, quite gratuitously, 
that in a period of two centuries, the great tradition of the French 
spectacle, he alone stands out. 

To exclude from this tradition the contributions of Boucher, of 
the remarkable Boquet family, above all, of Jean Dominique; 
to disown without more ado the “paradis artificiel” created by the 
costumers of the romantic school, Eugene Lamy, the two Boulangers 
and Gavarni—is simply to throw away a part of France’s precious 
heritage. Indeed, I would even go so far as to question Berain’s 
right to be called a “great painter.” That is placing him too high, 
to my way of thinking. Influenced as he was by Lebrun and 
Gissey and Vigarani, he was chiefly the skilful and inventive adapter 
of a style originated by another. He applied to the theatre Italian 
and French Baroque with success and perseverance. He occupied 
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an honorable place between the Forelli and the Bibienas, who pre- 
ceded him, and the talented line of Italian scenic artists—poets of 
perspective, architects of illusion—that followed Piranesi. He has 
left us no painted canvas. As a designer he is not to be ranked with 
either Callot or Stefano de la Bella. And yet he fills his own par- 
ticular mission wonderfully well—that of translating the spirit of 
his time into terms of the theatre. He has transcribed Versailles 
by and for the theatre. By means of perspective he has stylized all 
the pomp, the regimentation and the etiquette of the court. He 
expresses the conventions of the court through the conventions of 
the theatre. He seems to be scarcely a personality. He is the emana- 
tion of an epoch, of a state of mind. He might quite as well be 
anonymous. His handling of décor, masses, outlines, ornamenta- 
tion, costumes—all this proceeds from a manner of dealing with 
the theatre which is the manner of the grand siécle. Only as yester- 
day Berain was a figure in history, no more vital than any neglected 
document in the archives of the past. His return signifies the passing 
of the theatre of illusion and the restoration of convention of the 
theatre. It reaffirms the autonomy of the spectacle, recognizes no 
laws save those inherent in itself. It breaks with the heresy of 
imitation in art. To proclaim Berain a master is to condemn the 
carefully documented, historic costume. Happy as one may be, 
however, to resume relations with him, it is questionable whether 
one would wish to follow him to the bitter end. This resurrected 
man is almost too exigent and might, in the end, overpower even 
those who had unearthed him. 

The stupid 19th century, as Léon Daudet slightingly called it, 
despised Berain. Puffed up with pride in its scientific achievement, 
prey to a mania for historic accuracy, it glorified verisimilitude. 
To make the spectator forget that he was in a theatre was the 
highest ambition. Restricted in its painting as in its writings to the 
immediate aspects of observed reality, the 19th century believed 
itself at the pinnacle of artistic development. With an incredible 
disdain, it attributed the artistic conventions of Egyptian bas-reliefs 
and of Roman sculpture to an inability to imitate nature exactly. 
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Berain’s engraving of the dancer Magny in the opera Thesée 
illustrates the manner in which the age of Louis XIV _ placed 
its own sharply defined imprint upon everything that came within 
the sphere of its influence. Berain made not the slightest at- 
tempt at historical verisimilitude. On the contrary, he sought 
only to translate the spirit of his own time into the terms of 
his own theatre. He expressed the conventions of Versailles 
and the court of /e roi soleil through the no less rigid conventions 
of his own art. “To proclaim Berain as a master,” writes 
André Levinson, “is to condemn the carefully documented, 
historic costume.” 








Clad in the knee breeches, stockings and buckled 
shoes of the late eighteenth century, the famous 
dancer Auguste Vestris is portrayed in this engrav- 
ing as Jason in Noverre’s production of the Medea. 
The conventions crystallized by Berain have been 
modified, but the principle of theatrical costuming 
remains essentially the same as that of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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This craze for naturalism—a unique occurrence in the history of 
the human race—has affected the attitude of historians towards the 
masters of stage decoration of the 17th century. Even extremely 
cultivated men, like Nuitter or Bapst, cite the anachronisms of 
Berain as curiosities and never weary of commenting upon his 
errors. In fact, all histories of theatrical costume are imbued with 
this naturalistic spirit. 

The state of mind that insists on placing the theatre among the 
so-called imitative arts goes back to the theatre of Diderot, in whose 
Discourses, as well as in Le Fils Naturel, most of the 19th century 
doctrines can be found. Jean-Georges Noverre, the originator of 
the pantomime-ballet, took a positively malicious satisfaction in the 
blows he dealt to the tenacious tradition of the grand siécle. He 
sought to “shatter the hideous masks, burn the ridiculous periwigs, 
do way with the awkward hoop-petticoats—not to mention the even 
more awkward hips of the period—substituting taste for routine, 
and suggesting a type of costume that was at once more distin- 
guished, more accurate and more original.” It must be confessed 
that the sketches of Boquet, the artist who designed most of 
Noverre’s costumes, are far from bearing out these claims. Boquet 
did no more than adapt Berain’s methods to the less extravagant 
taste of his own time. The three Graces flaunted petticoats and 
powdered wigs, to be sure. But what of the engraving of 1781 
which shows us Vestris as in Noverre’s production of the Medea 
attired in knee breeches, stockings and buckled shoes and light 
small clothes. The convention may have been somewhat modified, 
but its principle remain the same. 

The artist of the 17th century was guided in his task of trans- 
lating life into terms of the stage by his intuition and his theatrical 
sense. His successor in the 19th century had no use for imagination 
and bent his efforts towards reproducing a “slice of life.” “The 
most important rule in connection with the stage costumes at the 
Opera under Louis XIV,” writes Germain Bapst, who, indeed, 
seems to have been surprised at the fact, “was to reduce the charac- 
teristics of all ages and all countries to a common formula of 
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fantastic unreality.” It is this very unity of effect that delights 
us in the work of Berain. It gives us a vision of a sovereign art of 
the theatre, that uses the raw materials of daily life according to 
its needs and bends them to its will. To represent Bajazet or 
Athalie, Tritons or Indians, this theatre makes use of certain sym- 
bols or distinctive emblems that serve to differentiate the various 
characters or personify the ideas to be conveyed. It presses into 
service every device of allegorical allusion or other accepted equiva- 
lent, to inform the spectator of the necessary facts without thereby 
disturbing the visual unity of the spectacle. At the time of Berain 
there was only one theatre, the theatre that brought together and 
transformed and fused the diversity of things that make up life. 
Since that time it has been rather these things themselves, historic, 
ethical, psychological realities, that dominate the spectacle. There 
are as many theatres as there are subjects. The theatre of the grand 
siécle was complete master of its material. It was a sort of perpetual 
allegory, a noble and magnificent stylization of a homogeneous civil- 
ization, decisive mode of thought, a visualization of perfection. 
No wistful evocation of the vanished past could haunt these boards. 
Alexander the Great, as painted by Lebrun, is not an historical 
figure. He is rather an allusion to that king who was the epitome 
of all royalty, Louis himself. To attribute the liberties taken by 
the painters and theatre artists of this time to ignorance of the 
known facts of ancient history is ridiculous. Lebrun had not for- 
gotten what Poussin knew before him concerning the dress of the 
Greeks and Romans. He deliberately chose to subdue these details 
to that unified vision that guided the masters of the French Baroque. 
And what was the object of this vision? The apotheosis of the 
age, the elevating of the facts of existence to the heroic plane. 
Mithridates and Achilles were Marshals of France, removed from 
everyday reality by certain stylizations of costume. Their apparel 
“a la romaine” included a richly feathered helmet, a magnificent 
periwig, a gold or silver cuirass, small-clothes that resembled a 
short kilt and buskins, while short sleeves, either caught up or 
fluttering, left the arms bare. Such details suggested Caesar, yet 
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the silhouette and the general effect unmistakably signified Condé. 

How differently do we of today approach Caesar or any of those 
other legendary heroes of history! An artist like Maxime Dethomas 
might costume the Alexander of Racine as it was done in the time 
of Moliére, whose company was the first to put on the play. He did 
something like this in magunting Lully’s Triomphe de Amour, 
revived at the Paris Opéra, in which his costumes were transcrip- 
tions from Berain. In Antoine’s production of Psyche, Theophile 
Gautier’s wish to see classic tragedy in the costumes of the grand 
siecle was followed. So far, so good. These ventures, however, for 
all their admirable historic sense, have been concerned only with the 
reconstitution of 17th century plays. Making deferential and subtle 
use of the documents of this period, however, and adapting your 
material to the stage machinery of the modern theatre is not creating 
anything. Moreover, these methods would have little application in 
a work dealing with our own present-day life or in any endeavor to 
interpret historical or legendary characters according to a modern 
point of view. Berain presented Pyrrhus or Alexander as a stylized 
Condé or Turenne. If a modern stage artist would follow in 
Berain’s footsteps he should model his Alexander on Marshal Foch 
or General Pershing. He would have to transform the horizon-blue 
uniform and the trench helmet according to some convention of 
heroic grandeur. Porus would be in “feldgrau” with a pointed 
helmet. This would create laughter? Probably. The fact is that 
for Berain, the costume of the court, which was his point of de- 
parture, was already itself a definite step in the direction of the 
theatre. Versailles was a gigantic stage where everyone considered 
himself part of the spectacle, in which he played a role strictly 
circumscribed by an established convention. The grand lever of 
the king was a masterpiece of production, carefully worked out 
and sumptuous. The theatrical producer of those days only needed 
to heighten somewhat the various aspects of an existence already 
remarkably composed and rhythmic. Our existence today has no 
style whatever. Our dress is purely utilitarian. It would be an 
arduous task to attempt the theatrical synthesis of the sack coat. 
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Moreover, in order to reconstruct Berain’s work it would be neces- 
sary for our writers of tragedy to write as did the authors of the 
grand siécle. 

The theatre for which Berain and his fellows designed costumes 
was aloof, abstract, removed to an heroic plane but splendidly 
human. Its dramatic style was marked by symmetry, rhythm, a 
musical and majestic prosody. The conventions of the rhymed 
Alexandrians corresponded to the use of the costumes as an element 
of decoration. Our present day theatre, using the materials provided 
by modern life, would not know how to restore Berain’s tradition. 

Is this tradition then entirely lost? Certainly not! We see traces 
of it under the burlesque masks in Offenbach’s parodies, where with 
satirical intent the producer of the operetta treated the costumes and 
scenery of La Belle Héléne in a purely theatrical manner that was 
the facetious counterpart of the mythological spectacles of Quinault 
or of Moliére. Achilles in antique helmet, sporting an eye-glass or 
displaying his epaulettes, saves us from the realism of an arch- 
eological museum, while appealing to our risibilities. 

Today it is the spectacular revue that perpetuates the tradition 
of the purely theatrical theatre, although degraded by erotic sug- 
gestion and vulgar ostentation. The lightly clad, bedizened show 
girls of the Casino de Paris are, theatrically speaking, the same type 
as the Nymphs and Graces costumed by Berain. 

Let us turn to consider the costumes of Berain in detail as they 
were actually used and in their relation with the spectacle of which 
they were an integral part. Their duties were twofold: as part of 
the decorative scheme and as part of the action. The first aspect 
concerned itself with the costume as a part of the permanent spec- 
tacle, an element of the stage décor. The second had to do with the 
mobile elements, the actors. The costumes were, therefore, now a 
paint stroke in a picture, now an auxiliary to the stage movement. 

Consider Berain’s women’s costumes—long and heavy, quite fre- 
quently lengthened out still more by a train that was an almost com- 
plete curb to action, laden with embroidery, plastered with gold. 
A dancer dressed in this fashion became a very considerable mass, 
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Boquet, who designed these costumes for the Three 
Graces in the eighteenth century, did little more, says 
M. Levinson, than to adapt Berain’s methods to the 
somewhat less extravagant taste of his own time. These 
Three Graces, conforming to the rigorous taste of the 
period, flaunt petticoats and powdered wigs. Such de- 
signs represent a transition stage between the heavy, im- 
movable dance costumes of the seventeenth century and 
the great liberation of the nineteenth. 






















‘The frontispiece of the published version of the Ballet of Youth 
illustrates, says André Levinson, the weighty luxuriousness of 
the brocaded costumes carried by the women dancers. Yet he 
calls our attention to the skirts, which were slit from the ground 
up and permitted a free lateral movement of the legs. It is 
recorded that Mademoiselle Duparc, though not a professional 
dancer, could achieve, despite the heaviness of the costume she 
wore, the most surprising cabrioles or “cartwheels.” The slits 
in the skirt were the first step toward the eventual emancipation 
of the female ballet dancer. 
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a sort of living stage property, an almost stationary factor in the 
symmetrical arrangement. On the frontispieces of the old opera 
scores in the Destailleur collections the actors seem like so many 
architectural details, in their imitation of the cartouches, trophies 
and statues of the scenic investiture. Each set piece of scenery is 
flanked by a member of the chorus, while the dancers in the middle 
form a symmetrical group of their own. The movements of such 
dancers were determined and given their rhythm by the exigencies 
of their struggles with the weight of the brocaded skirt, that 
extended to their ankles. They were actually reduced to a sort of 
rhythmic promenade. Often they were little more than movable 
details in a sumptuous décor—decorated towers that the ballet 
master moved around on a giant chess-board. The male dancer, on 
the other hand, lightly clad in short kilt, that give his limbs full 
play, was the master of the scene, leaping, prancing, and whirling. 
It took more than a hundred years for action to triumph over 
decoration in the evolution of the feminine dance costume, until in 
the “tutu” of white tarlton, originated by Eugene Lamy for La 
Sylphide, the functional costume eliminated the decorative tradition. 

To make possible some sort of free motion in the dance, Gissey 
and Berain had to resort to subterfuges. Thus we know that La 
Duparc, although an actress and not a professional dancer, who 
danced with the king in the Mariage Forcé, “turned the most 
beautiful cabrioles, which allowed one to see her legs, in silk stock- 
ing attached at the top to pantalettes, through the slits cut on 
both sides of her skirt.” 

But such devices aside this collaborator of Lully was chiefly pre- 
occupied with costume from its constructive and decorative side. In 
his theatre the costumed actor was after all a mere supernumerary, 
an auxiliary detail in a stable architectural conception of stage 
design. He is treated in relation to the frame of the picture, the 
sense of stationary values prevailing. Can we truly say that here is 
to be found an expression of our own theatrical instinct, engendered 
by this modern age? Is not the nude dancer moving freely upon a 
bare stage a better symbol of our aspirations? 
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By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


OMEWHERE in his critical writings Heinrich Heine has 
drawn a fundamental distinction between the Nazarenes and 
the Hellenists of modern culture. The shining virtue of a 
good metaphor is that its intrinsic truth becomes only the more un- 
equivocal when it is taken literally. Therefore, when we quote 
Arthur Eloesser as saying: “Franz Werfel is the most thoroughgoing 
Nazarene in our literature. ... We have no poet who has become so 
completely the prophet and who was so clearly destined to be a 
prophet,” we commit, by our hiatus, a distinguished critic to some- 
what more than he had intended, but we accurately describe Werfel’s 
attitude before his own spirit and before his world. 

What Dr. Eloesser really says in the portion of his sentence which 
we have suppressed is merely that Werfel is ‘cone who honestly cares 
not at all if his cloak of camel’s hair becomes him or if he is suffi- 
ciently picturesque to suit the pleasure of the ladies.” When the 
prophet has been true and his message clear and pure, his ragged 
cloak has been raiment of beauty elsewhere than in the theatre of 
the Mir Isskustva. So with Franz Werfel, who chances, despite his 
early literary affiliations, to prefer the common speech and the old 
poetic forms and, whether by inspiration or mere accident, to write 
sometimes like an angel. His intense concentration upon the decisions 
of the spirit has left him little patience with artistic problems. His 
single aim is to plumb with a sure rod to the uttermost depths of his 
being, to strike away the scales of mortality and “kindle his un- 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” Artifices and minor 
allegiances have no portion in such high endeavor. Werfel addresses 
the spirit, out of the spirit, in impulsive language. His utterance is 
sober and earnest; at times it is ecstatic. The path of the Hellenes 
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is not for him. It is only in the way of the Nazarene that his spirit 
can walk upright and stride its full measure. The destination of his 
quest is too candid to be confused. 

The facts of Werfel’s career are meagre and simple. He was born 
at Prague on the roth of September, 1890, and educated in that city. 
His twentieth year was spent in advanced study at Hamburg, where 
he wrote his first book of poems, Der Weltfreund. In 1912 he served 
his term in the army and entered the civil service. Throughout the 
war he was in active service on the Russian front. Sensitive to a 
painful degree and reserved to the point of frigidity, since 1918 he 
has lived in comparative retirement in Vienna. As a youth in Prague 
he frequented literary society and came into intimate contact with 
such men as Max Brod, Gustave Meyrink, Salus, Leppin, and the 
Czech poet Brezina, whose verses he has translated in Winde von 
Mittag bis Mitternacht. Like Iwan Goll, Max Brod and Albert 
Ehrenstein, Werfel is a Jew. Wide recognition of his talent came 
in 1913 with the publication of his second book of poems, and he is 
now generally acknowledged as the outstanding figure of the younger 
literary group. His father is a well-to-do manufacturer of Prague, 
so whatever of struggle there has been in Werfel’s life has been the 
repugnance of an aspiring spirit in the presence of mundane facts. 

Werfel came to his art singularly matured. And from the 
first he constituted himself, in his capacity as an artist, the mys- 
tical vicar of his world. He admonishes it as a wiser brother, 
with anxious love or with the wrath of bitter disappointment; or he 
commiserates its weaknesses and ills with diffident and helpful en- 
couragement. But there are always two persons in his scene, two 
persons alone, who merge in his thought, and become one: himself 
and his world. These two representational entities are so closely 
united that the effect is that of a dialogue between two egos. The 
individual does not exist for Werfel, whether that individual is him- 
self or his neighbor, save as they both enfold the universe. 

Werfel is not unique in this age and in the purely lyrical quality 
of his expression. The whole confession and protest of exhausted 
Europe is subjective. In the works of Franz Werfel this subjectivity 
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is enlarged to a mystical wholeness that seems to absorb objectivity 
itself and to be at once idealistic and terribly a part of the visible 
universe. His first novel, Nicht der Mérder, der Ermordete ist 
schuldig (1920), and his plays are immediately perceived to be 
fundamentally lyrical rather than dramatic in their quality, to 
develop and express subjectively variations of his original message. 
His recent historical play, Juarez und Maximilian (1924) (which 
has just been awarded the Grillparzer prize), and his biographical 
novel of the composer Verdi prove that the author, after thirteen 
years of devotion to a single object, has learned to divert his gaze 
from its straight inward focus; but the spiritual qualities of both 
protagonists save even these for subjectivity and Werfel’s prophetic 
cause. The dramatic effect of Werfel’s two most recent works is 
heightened by the author’s employment of familiar characters, yet 
one feels that the consequent historical necessities have interfered to 
a constraining degree in the free expression of a spiritual energy that 
is above the conformities of art. 

“Jeremiah,” continues Dr. Eloesser, “excused himself to the Al- 
mighty when he cried: ‘O Lord, I am not fit to preach, for I am 
young.’ Franz Werfel, quite to the contrary, would say: ‘Lord, I 
am competent to preach, because I am young.’ Nothing pleases him 
in the Europe of the past; neither its heroic history, nor its art and 
beauty, nor yet the glamour of its ancient culture. This modern Jere- 
miah can envisage nothing of this with his actual eyes. In his mind’s 
eye he sees the land desolate, the cities in ruins, and the birds of the 
air all flown. The catastrophe of the war proved the correctness of 
his vision. But he deplores nothing that goes down in shipwreck. 
For him the only beauty is that of the inner life, of ethical obliga- 
tions.” His profession is to him a sacred charge. He, as a poet, is 
the visible symbol of the erring world and the iron tongue of God. 

It was with this mission, these obligations, clearly before him 
that Franz Werfel turned to the theatre. His plays, one by one, have 
taken their places beside his poems in the single passionate outcry 
that is his entire work. First the fairy romance in verse, Die Mit- 
tagsgottin (1919). Then the magic trilogy in verse, Spiegelmensch 
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(1920), with its strange intellectual conception of man seeking per- 
fection through the abnegation of his ego, a lying mirror which re- 
flects only the image of his own carnal nature when he scans it for 
the truth. The prose fantasy, Spie/hof, with its half poetical, half 
dramatic quality, annotates this period of transition. 

As early as 1920 a certain hardening of Werfel’s style and a rich- 
ening of the stream of his inspiration become apparent in the apos- 
tolic fervor of the poems in Der Gerichtstag. Die Mittagsgéttin and 
even Spiegelmensch are so exclusively poetic in quality and so 
tenuous in plot that any attempt to describe them, or to present them 
except under the most appropriate conditions, would end lugubri- 
ously. Despite the author’s intention, these—certainly Die Mit- 
tagsgottin—are plays more for the study than for the theatre. But 
in Bocksgesang (1922) Werfel exhibits an extraordinary mastery of 
all the devices of dramaturgy and builds up his situation, impressive 
in itself and still more terrible in its inner implications, to a tenseness 
and stark power which even in the terms of the theatre approach the 
sensational. An essential element of humanity, the element of sym- 
bolical Evil or Destruction, is typified in this lamentable monster, 
this “bio-anatomical-morphophysiological wonder,” as the old ra- 
tionalist physician calls it, which Stepan Milic, too proud to admit 
that he is the father of such a son, keeps hidden for twenty-three 
years in a hut on his farm. “The world of men, my friend,” says the 
physician to his father, “no less than that of nature, has, I regret to 
say, its inscrutable seasons, eclipses, northern lights and magnetic 
storms, its convulsions of the established order. Original chaos surges 
to the surface and the hidden animal takes possession of us.” But 
this hidden shame is no ordinary reversion. Even the physician who 
assisted at its birth is disconcerted at the sight of it after so many 
years. “The ancients,” he says, “believed that at high noon a thing 
could spring from quivering nature, formless but visible, horrible 
and full of majesty, blasting all that crossed it, like the vision of the 
Whole compressed into a second. Believe me or not, I saw something 
like that just now.” 

And when the terrified doctor flees, leaving the door of the prison 
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open, and the monster escapes into the strange world which has not 
surmised his presence, terror descends upon this little eighteenth- 
century “Slavic countryside beyond the Danube.” Juvan, the soli- 
tary, misanthropic student-tramp, son of a prostitute and hater of the 
world, sees the beast and is filled with a mysterious exaltation.. He 
leads the vagrants in a destructive insurrection. The beast is chained 
in the Holy of Holies of a despoiled Greek Orthodox church and 
the vagrants speak of him in the idiom of Graeco-Assyrian Pan wor- 
ship. Juvan is his prophet and ragged old Bogobuj, with his name 
like that of the Evil One, is his priest. The beast is the god whose 
name may not be spoken. Juvan challenges the deposed Greek 
Orthodox pope: 

Pore: I believe in the death of the world. Leave me. 

JUVAN (taking him by the throat): If you believe, then speak 


his name! 
POPE (groaning): Revolution, murder, arson and heresy. Those 


are his names. 
The countryside is laid waste before the Janissaries come to rout 


the vagrants. Stepan Milic and his old wife are reduced to solitude 
and poverty. Mirko, Stepan’s sound son and his pride, falls beneath 
the pikes of the vagrants. The beast, which had been Stepan’s shame, 
plunges into the burning forest and is consumed. But, their riches 
lost, their shame known to the world, their pride destroyed, the old 
couple find themselves free and happy for the first time. Stanja, 
Mirko’s betrothed, had not loved Mirko. She had loved the student, 
who must pay with his life for his leadership in the uprising. But 
their love may not be consummated even in death: 

STANJA: Then tell me, mouth that is still alive, why, if we were 
made for each other, it is not to be. 

JUvVAN: All comes and passes lightly with those who are light. 
‘But what can we do against our souls, those inexorable sisters? Un- 
ceasingly they strew darkness upon our days; and this is their pride, 
that they make life harsh in our hearts. 

STANJA: Why... why! 

JUVAN: Because all that is eternal fears fulfillment. 

Yet Stanja elects to remain with Stepan Milic and his old wife. 


Life had entered her when she had gone into the Holy of Holies, a 
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voluntary immolation to the beast. Life had been consummated in 
her in the beast’s cry of unearthly joy. “You did not love my son,” 


says Mirko’s mother, “. . . the marriage was not performed.” “My 
place is with you,” replies the girl who had seen the Beast; “I 
belong to your son... I bear his child...” Humanity has been 


cleansed as by fire. It has been reduced to the elemental; its brutal 
and passionate energies have been released and given free rein until 
they have exhausted themselves, so that the spark of divinity which 
remains concealed in every man until such a crisis might manifest 
itself. Pride and shame have both been taken away and only 
simplicity and tenderness remain. Life has renewed itself in carnage. 

It is in Schweiger (1922) that Franz Werfel, as dramatist and 
prophet, achieves his noblest and most satisfying utterance. The 
tragic figure of the watchmaker who bears within him a spiritual 
element so strong that it disturbs the séances of the local spiritualists 
carries the full impressiveness of that divine flame which Werfel 
believes burns amid the sordidness of every human heart. When the 
watchmaker stands for office as a social democrat, his popularity 
piques the ardently Royalist fears of Professor Doctor Burghardt 
von Viereck to a contemptible revelation. Ten years before a school- 
master, one Franz Forster, in a fit of mental aberration, had fired 
several shots into a group of children, killing a ten-year-old boy. 
The criminal had been committed to Dr. Viereck’s sanatorium, and 
by hypnosis the latter had deprived him of all recollection of the 
past that the world had already forgotten. Franz Forster awoke as 
Franz Schweiger, and for a decade, in another town, he had lived 
a useful and exemplary life. But Anna, his adored wife, when she 
knows the truth, can think of nothing but his deed and of its impress 
upon their unborn child. So she leaves him. Then, when he redeems 
the life he had taken by his heroic rescue of a company of children 
from a burning excursion boat, she returns in time to save him from 
a repetition of the tragedy, but too late to prevent him from 
destroying himself. 

Here we have tragedy—the bitterest kind of tragedy; unnecessary 
tragedy, the tragedy of waste. But we feel that all is not ended with 
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the “quidquid deliquisti” of the priest. “He is no more,” says Father 
Rotter. “He is .. .,” begins Frau Strohschneider, the spiritualist; 
and then she becomes silent. ‘What was that you were saying?” 
“Nothing,” she replies, and “der Vorhang fallt.” The spark of 
divinity that was the real Franz Schweiger could not be quenched 
by death; even now it is abroad somewhere in the world. Thus, 
despite the theatrical effectiveness of Schweiger, it is the lyrical 
quality of the play that is, in fact, more powerfully felt than the 
dramatic. In this respect, as well as in their adroitly dissembled 
moralistic problems, the plays of Franz Werfel—despite the the- 
atrical effectiveness which they possess apart from such preoccupa- 
tions—may be said to resemble the medieval Christian miracle plays. 
Schweiger is more vigorously dramatic than even Bocksgesang, for 
here the whole drama is built upon an acceptably realistic situation, 
the characterization is strong and true and the psychological treat- 
ment independent and convincing. But not until just before the dé- 
nouement in the last act is the moral which one has felt to underlie 
the entire play suddenly disclosed : 


FATHER ROTTER: The Evil, against which I make the Cross a 
thousand times during the day. I feel it profoundly. Is it not present 
in a million moments in human beings, at work even now? When a 
lad tears a spider limb from limb; when the flunky at the inn kicks 
the hunchback off the door-step; when a mother places her infant 
on the heated fireplace! Ah—there is no end to this casuistry. And 
all the difference lies only in their attitudes. Evil is more apparent 
than Good. Because Jesus needed the Eucharist to unite him with 
mankind. He, however, possesses the power to be at one with us at 
all times and at all places. He was identified with you on that day 
when you fired those shots, and He was identical with me when 1... 
But why speak of myself? 

SCHWEIGER: Do you feel that? 

FATHER ROTTER: I smell it—and that is really not merely a 
figure of speech. Physically, I smell the hidden fire that permeates 
our epoch. A terrific force hangs over us all! I do not wish to speak 
of the abominations and dissoluteness of our times. But in all the 
disclosures of human activity today, in art, in science, in all our 
enterprises, is it not always the Evil, that senseless, unsubstantial 
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In his settings for the Theatre Guild’s ambitious 
production of Goat Song, Lee Simonson has dar- 
ingly and successfully departed from the ordinary 
convention of presenting “interiors.” Recognizing 
that Franz Werfel’s play would carry conviction 
only if the audience could imagine the primitive 
milieu in which its action is placed, Mr. Simonson 
evokes not only the immediate locale, but the whole 
primitive countryside east of the Danube. This 
scene from the first act illustrates the direct method 
by which he achieves this effect. 
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There are no less than five distinct settings in Goat 
Song. Lee Simonson has attempted by the solidity 
of his construction, by a careful selection of archi- 
tectural detail and the choice of furniture rather 
than by the multiplication of useless detail, to pro- 
ject the milieu and the mentality of a primitive folk. 
Whatever may be the final verdict concerning Franz 
Werfel’s achievement as a dramatist, there can be 
little doubt that the mounting of Goat Song was 
accomplished with neglect of nothing that might 
enhance its values. 
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Evil, the will to wound, that is apparent at every exhibition of art, 
in our derisive literature, yes, even in all our physical theories! Not 
a loving God whose image must be an admonition in all endeavor. 

SCHWEIGER: Why, oh, why is all this? 

FATHER ROTTER: That is the glory; that is our answer to all this: 
Evil is a means of Grace. The darker, the more insensate Evil is, 
the greater must be the disposition for Grace in man. And precisely 
because our epoch is so satanic, it has been divinely appointed. I am 
happy to be alive in these times. 


One feels similarly in the remote luminance of Juarez the spiritual 
weight of Juarez und Maximilian, which is otherwise nothing more 
than a first-rate historical drama inspired by the publication of 
Count Corti’s Maximilian und Charlotte von Mexiko. One feels the 
same exaltation in the romantic drama Besuch aus dem Elysium and 
in the dialogue Die Versuchung. One feels it in its unique quality 
so strongly in Werfel’s translation of The Trojan Women that Eurip- 
ides is submerged; and again even in his journalistic work, such as 
the profoundly stirring article on Cabrinovich, the Serbian assassin 
of the Austrian Archduke, which Werfel contributed to Die Neue 
Rundschau in 1923. 

The truth is that Franz Werfel is an ecstatic, incessantly driven 
in every line he writes to communicate his vision of the eventual 
perfectibility of the universe and his disgust of its present shortcom- 
ings. He is a pure spirit. He chances to be as well a literary artist 
of the first merit. And the combination of this apostolic ardor, this 
loftiness of spirit and this literary distinction has brought Franz 
Werfel very close to a consummation accurately describable only in > 
a word which thoughtful critics are chary of employing. That is 
the consummation of greatness. Moral greatness he has certainly 
already achieved. Again and again he has approached artistic great- 
ness. A few years more and we shall know the destiny of this still 
youthful poet who, of all his generation, appears to have the surest 
chance of reaching that desideratum of remembrance which the 
optimistic term immortality. 
































EDWARD HARRIGAN 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


T= American drama offers no more graphic record of con- 
temporary life than the mass of manuscripts left by Edward 
Harrigan. None of his plays has been published; in their 
entirety they would sound strange to ears accustomed to better dra- 
matic rhythms, to more skilled workmanship. But they throb with 
the spirit of the New York of their day; they catch with a pho- 
tographic distinctness those palpitant strains of unusual life in a 
large city which very few dramatists besides Harrigan have had 
sufficient interest to study and embody in plays. 

Harrigan was born to be the poet-laureate of the Obscure of New 
York. Being Irish and a realist, he was much fairer in the human 
quality of his own people than was Dion Boucicault, who was a 
romanticist and often sacrificed truth on the altar of the Blarney 
Stone. He was born in Scammel Street, in 1845, his father a ship 
caulker, his mother a New Englander. As Fortune laid her hand 
upon them he moved upward, prompted by none of Cordelia Mulli- 
gan’s aspirations to live on Madison Avenue, yet by the change in his 
own estate being able to see the humor of Cordelia’s emotions 
and the justice of Mulligan’s indignation, when he came to write 
that play. 

This is neither a theatrical account nor is it a record of fact. It is 
not to be established by me that Harrigan and Hart existed as a 
team of players without parallel in their day, and probably not sur- 
passed by any team in our own immediate time. It is part of the 
history of the Seventh Regiment how it used to march to Harrigan’s 
playhouse and roar approval of each new play. The fickle whistle 
of the street gamin used to consecrate its breath to the Harrigan 
songs, so much enamoured was the scurvy lip of the newsboy of the 
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tunes of Dave Braham’s composition. Here was an Offenbach come 
to judgment with The Little Widow Dunn, The Skids Are Out 
To-day and Johnny Reilly’s Always Dry. “One of the most popular 
of my songs,” Harrigan was wont to say, “is The Babies on Our 
Block. It was originated in my mind, as most of my songs and 
sketches have been, by actual experience. . . . I have only tried to 
reproduce what I saw every day. Now in going to my home I wade 
through swarms of children on the block... .” 

These verses could easily be annotated, so redolent are they with 
folk custom and folk reaction: 


“If yez want fur information, 
Or in need uv merrimint, 
Come over wid me socially 
To Murphy’s tinemint. 
He owns a row of houses 
In the Fursh Warred, near the dock, 
Where Ojireland’s ripresintid 
By the babies on our block. 
There’s the Phalens and the Whalens 
From the Dunocudee, 
Sittin’ on the railins, 
Wid the children on their knee, 
Gossipin’ an’ talkin’ 
Wid neighbors by the flock, 
Singin’ Little Sallie Waters 
For the babies on our block.” 


Into this easy atmosphere comes the man of affairs: 


“Tt’s good marnin’ to ye, landlord, 
An’ how are ye today? 
When Patherick Murphy, Es-quire, 
Walks down the alleyway; 
Wid his shinin’ silken beaver— 
He’s solid as a rock, 
The invy of the neighbor’s byes, 
A-livin’ off our block. 
There’s the Bannons and the Gannons, 
Far Downs and Connaught min, 
Aisy wid the shovel and quite handy wid the pin, 
Neighborly an’ friendly, with relations by the flock, 
Singin’ Little Sallie Waters for the babies on our block.” 


Harrigan began ’way back in the 70’s writing sketches which were 
in themselves a refreshing type of vaudeville entertainment, and 
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which held in embryo many of his later plays. I have had the priv- 
ilege of going through his scrap-books, lent to me by Dr. Anthony 
Harrigan, and I have found therein pzans of thanksgiving from 
the press that a dramatist was evolving who would be a hope to the 
American stage; who, in his upward progress, was elevating variety. 
The American theatre of the period was deluged with English and 
French importations. Here was native stuff worked up in humorous 
form, but losing none of its verisimilitude. Harrigan’s habit of 
observation was grounded from the first, it was thorough and sympa- 
thetic. From 1872, Harrigan and Hart became an institution, and 
it was then also that The Mulligan Guards first stood at public atten- 
tion in sketch and song. “It is a fancy title,” wrote Harrigan, “and 
a burlesque upon local target excursions that take place in New 
York and vicinity. In the different wards of New York the young 
men form military organizations, which they name after some prom- 
inent ward politician. These companies arrange a target excursion, 
engage a band, and after marching to the residences of the leading 
politicians, and paying their compliments, and receiving wreaths of 
flowers, etc., they march to the depot or steamer landing for the 
picnic ground, where the target firing takes place. The target is 
carried in the rear of the company by a negro, hired for the occasion. 
These excursions sometimes finish with a terrible riot, in which some 
people are killed or wounded. After the target shooting, the com- 
panies return to the city, march through the principal streets, decked 
with prizes and flowers (many being drunk and disorderly), with a 
calcium light, fireworks, and so on.” 

Those were the frank and unvarnished days of Ireland versus Italy 
on the East Side, of negro versus Italian bootblack. There were 
the tenement houses, the sardine can dumps, the family goats, the 
street cleaning carts, the mud scows, with all their attendant bits of hu- 
manity—humanity full of superstition, full of weakness, cowardice, 
poverty, and wild conviviality, as the newspapers continually empha- 
sized after a Harrigan opening; and here was a Hogarthian artist, 
who, both in his writing and his acting, gave these “strays” to the life, 
never making anything so funny as to hide the pathos of it. “Every- 
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From the collection of Dr. Anthony Harrigan 


Fifty years have passed since this interesting photograph was 
made. It shows Edward Harrigan and his partner, ‘Tony 
Hart, in 1876, at the very height of their New York suc- 
cess. They had produced The Mulligan Guards in 1872. It 
was a comedy of New York life of the period written by 
Edward Harrigan, the seated figure in this portrait. 











From the collection of Dr. Anthony Harrigan 


Tony Hart as The Rat and Edward Harrigan as Old 
Lavender achieved one of their outstanding successes in the 
comedy of Old Lavender. Both in his plays and in his act- 
ing Edward Harrigan aimed to remain closely faithful to the 
reality of New York life as he observed it in all its kaleido- 
scopic color around about him. Not without interest is 
the fact that Harrigan and Hart were the first occupants of 
the Garrick Theatre in Thirty-fifth Street, which obtained 
a new lease on life when it was rebuilt to house Jacques 
Copeau’s Théatre du Vieux Colombier, and later became 
the first home of the Theatre Guild. 
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one but Harrigan,” exclaimed Nym Crinkle, the reigning critical 
potentate of the World, “seems to be copying Planché—but at the 
Comique a new order of local drama exists!” It was marked by 
healthy crudity; it was loose in form, allowing great latitude at 
each evening’s performance; but the pictured results were finely 
colored. If the whole drama could not be praised for its coherency, 
single scenes could be remembered for their inimitable vivacity. 
The conflict between the Mulligan Guards (Irish) and the Skidmore 
Guards (colored) over the renting of the same hall for their dance; 
the glimpses of political life—now no more—in the lower wards, 
when Mulligan and Lochmuller (German) were rival candidates 
for the position of Alderman; the humors of the parade of a colored 
secret order; the grim levity of the undertaker; city life along the 
docks and at the ferries—here Harrigan was at his best, with clean 
purpose. His very lack of constructive unity was aid to his im- 
pressionistic—or shall I say expressionistic?—effect. There was no 
conscious feeling on the part of Harrigan that he was depicting 
the inner spirit of any special character; he put his characters against 
a New York background, and they were a part of the picture, not 
thrust into it. Without them, the picture was not; without New York 
they were not. 

W. D. Howells revelled in this vital native stuff: here to him was 
something which smacked of the beginning of greatness. It went a 
step further than negro minstrelsy in the creation of a native art, 
and Harrigan bid fair truly to be an American Goldoni. Wrote 
Mr. Howells: “The old Venetian filled his scene with the gondoliers, 
the serving-folk, the fish-women, the trades-people, the quacks, the 
idlers, the gamesters, of his city; and Mr. Harrigan shows us the 
ystreet-cleaners and contractors, the grocery-men, the shysters, the 
politicians, the washer-women, the serving-girls, the truckmen, the 
policemen, the risen Irish man and Irish woman, of contemporary 
New York. Goldoni carried, through scores of comedies, the same 
characters, the masks of the older drama which he drove from the 
stage.’ Hands across the seas: New York and Venice! 

If there was a revival of an old Harrigan piece, lovers of Mulli- 
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gan went in shoals, though the papers sighed because there were no 
new tunes to liven the Coney Island boats, the Third Avenue cars, 
the Dutch dance halls, yea, even the Union League and Lotos Club! 
If the new play dragged ever so little, there was always some re- 
deeming moment, the seizing of some locality—whether a street, an 
alleyway or the Stock Exchange. A Harrigan map of New York 
and environs might be drawn from Mulligan Alley to the Chowder 
Grounds over in Jersey. 

Reporters used to dog Harrigan’s footsteps to fathom the secrets 
of a new production. Here is the actor’s reply to one of them in 
August, 1879: 

“Let me introduce you to my father, the treasurer. Fifteen cents 
to the gallery; thirty-five to the dress-circle; fifty to the parquette; 
and seventy-five for a reserved seat in the Orchestra. [All this for 
The Mulligan Guard Chowder.| You know how hard it is to follow 
successful fun with new fun; but I have just let the Mulligan family 
work out its own history naturally. Ould Dan has tenants of his 
own now, and Lochmuller wears the medal as the champion clam- 
eater. Puter [colored] has become an hypothecator and an outlawed 
Full Moon, and Captain Primrose has blossomed into a diplomatist. 
Supposing the Mulligans to have existed, all the story follows as 
natural as life.” 

In 1891, when The Last of the Hogans was presented, a few mur- 
murs of what the play might portend were enough to whet public 
curiosity. There was a certain local judge to be hit off, there was to 
be a similarity between the claim of the A. T. Stewart heirs [you, 
younger generation, see the papers of the day as to what value 
journalistically these incidents possessed] and Hogan’s claim. Judges 
and local politicians were foremost among the eager first night au- 
dience. So, one might go through the many Harrigan plays—The 
O’Reagans, Reilly and the Four Hundred, Squatter Sovereignty, 
Cordelia’s Aspirations, The Leather Patch, only to mention a few— 
and find just as much contemporary appeal, just as close relationship 
to local life. It is this contemporaneousness which has been their 
final undoing, and similar fate has been dealt out to Charles Hoyt, 
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whose plays are marked more strongly by broader interests, such as 
woman’s suffrage and temperance and the national politician. 

Creating a type drama, a large part of Harrigan’s effort was ex- 
pended in creating a company that would picture what his plays 
demanded. Tony Hart and Mrs. Annie Yeamans were as much a 
part of the Harrigan régime as the dramatist himself. He is reported 
to have said: “What I insist upon in an actor, above everything else, 
is entire naturalness. I cannot endure a distortion of the actual char- 
acter which [ have studied in life and sought to give in characteristic 
lines of the play. My slum and beggar types, my tramps, are not 
the burlesque caricatures that appeal to the mirth of spectators by 
absurd and implausible exaggeration of rags and make-up. I try 
not to put too many patches upon my shabby gentility. I examine the 
general effect of every character with the closest scrutiny, just as I 
watch the general gestures and movements and ‘color,’ so to speak, of 
the part. I might illustrate for you what I mean about exaggeration 
in character individualization, in the case of the ‘tough girl.’ When 
Ada Lewis walked on the scene for the first time in that role and 
shoved out her hand and arm with the peculiar ‘tough girl’ gesture, 
it gave the audience a sudden flashlight picture, as it were, of the 
entire characterization intended. It was the whole ‘toughness’ of 
the girl concentrated in a typical attitude. But when this ‘tough girl’ 
came to be generally imitated, her imitators were not content to keep 
that gesture in its integrity. They had no nice appreciation of the 
realistic naturalness of Ada Lewis’ own inspired gesture. They in- 
creased the angle, and thus by reckless exaggeration degenerated 
absolute fidelity into mere burlesque.” 

Only now and again did Mr. Harrigan put upon paper what he 
thought of acting, what views he held as a dramatist. In his day 
certainly few were native. Herne was to come later with a different 
though none the less potent realism. Howard, his contemporary, 
was of the stereotyped school. But everyone in the 80’s was talking 
about American Drama. “It’s absurd,” said Daly. “Universal drama 
is the thing that counts in the theatre!” “Rewrite Shenandoah and 
make it the Crimean War rather than the Civil War,” advised 
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Palmer in conversation with Howard! And the while, Harrigan was 
walking in and out of butcher shop, saloon and dance-hall; was 
leaving his theatre after the play to see a cake-walk or going to an 
eating-house to watch closely the antics of a negro waiter. He once 
wrote: “Human nature is very much the same the world over. It 
thins out and loses all strength and flavor under the pressure of 
riches and luxury. It is most virile and aggressive among those who 
know only poverty and ignorance. It is also then most humorous and 
odd. Cordelia’s Aspirations gain what value they have because they 
are couched in the dialect of the poor emigrant, and flavored with 
the aroma of want. A cultured, refined, and beautiful millionaire, 
Cordelia, aspiring to be numbered among the billionaires, talking 
faultless English [as though billionaires talked faultless English! ] 
and exhaling an atmosphere of good-breeding [!], would excite not 
the shadow of a smile, but simply pity and disgust.” 

The passing of Harrigan’s New York is taking with it the name 
of a very potent, very racy dramatist. Someone should write in full 
his record, creating around him the flavor of the 80’s. When I saw 
Lawson’s Processional, there was suggested a tinge of the Harrigan 
drama. I feel confident that Harrigan would be won over to the 
expressionistic form, if not to the expressionistic manner, were he 
alive today. But his old friends would be living under different 
conditions, his New York would be a different New York. Archi- 
tecture has travelled from the shanty to the stars. Whither has 
travelled our native drama since the days of Edward Harrigan? 




































A Scene from 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY 


By EDWARD HARRIGAN 


On January 9, 1882, Edward Harrigan (1845-1911) gave his 
Squatter Sovereignty for the first time, at the Theatre Comique. In it 
were introduced such songs as The MclIntyres, The Maguires, Widow 
Nolan’s Goat, The Forlorn Old Maid, Miss Brady’s Piano and Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart. The role of the Widow Nolan was played by Tony Hart, 
and Harrigan appeared as Felix McIntyre, the Shantytown astronomer, 
who explains the world’s rotations at ten cents a peep. The press unani- 
mously greeted the McIntyres and the Maguires as equals of the Mulli- 
gans. An alliance is proposed between MclIntyre’s son Terence and 
the widow’s daughter Nellie. In the presence of the two clans, the Widow 
Nolan, having been a Maguire, a wedding contract is drawn up. Among 
the many articles pledged by the Widow Nolan, on her part, for the young 
couple, is a billy goat, but, alas, the Widow's pet has been made prisoner 
by one Capt. Ferdinand Kline, for having eaten the lace curtains in the 
basement window of his mansion, and the MclIntyres and Maguires start 
out to rescue this piece of property, without which the contract becomes 
void. Nellie Nolan’s heart, however, does not beat for Terence; it flut- 
ters for young Fred Kline; flutters most effectively into marriage with him. 
And in the last act of the play the Widow Nolan’s shanty is totally de- 
molished because of the feud which breaks out between the McIntyres and 
Maguires over the demise of the goat. Each side claims, in default of the 
goat, the property of the other. But amidst the ruins and smouldering 
intensity of the feud, Felix suggests that the contract intended for the chil- 
dren be considered in favor of himself and the Widow Nolan. An so there 
is a happy ending, even though furniture flies and bedlam reigns in Shanty- 
town for a while. It is the scene of the drawing up of the wedding con- 
tract which we have selected to reproduce, with the kind permission of 
Dr. Anthony Harrigan. 


Wipow. There’s your pen, ink and Winow [Picking up pen. Busi- 


paper. ness of writing|. One double 
FeLix. I’m here to my bargain! bedstead. Excuse me— [To 
Wipow. And soamI. What will Salem. | 

ye put down for Terence? SALEM. With pleasure. [Exchang- 


Feuix. I'll lay down one double ing seats with Widow]. Is it an 
bedstead, the slats and the bed agreement? 
key. Wipow. Yes, sir. 
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SALEM. With whom? 

Fevix. Wid Felix McIntyre, Royal 
Astronomer to her Ladyship the 
Duchess of Connaught. 

SALEM [Writing]. Oh, an agree- 
ment between Felix MclIntyre 
and— 

Wipow. Rosanna Nolan; that’s me- 
self. 

SALEM. What is the agreement 
about ? 

FeLix. A marriage. 

SALEM. Ah, I see. A marriage be- 
tween Rosanna Nolan and Felix 
McIntyre. 

Wipow AND FE Ix [Rising and go- 
ing down stage|. No, no, don’t 
put that down. 

SALEM. Oh! Oh! 

Fevix. [Kicks his leg at Darius, 
who falls over and pulls up his 
trousers}. I don’t know after 
Terence is married, maybe. [ Goes 
to chair L. of table. | 

Wipow. The astrologer would 
make a fine husband for me. [ Go- 
ing to stool R. H.] 

SALEM. Who is to be married? 

FeLix. I agree to give one double 
bedstead, the slats and bed key 
to my son, Terence Mclntyre, 
when he marries Nellie Nolan. 

SALEM. I understand. [ Writing. ] 
Felix McIntyre hereby agrees to 
give his son, Terence— 

Fevix. Terence— 

SALEM [Writing]. Terence Mc- 
Intyre, in case he marries Nellie 
Nolan, the following articles: 
one double bedstead, the slats and 
the bed key. 

Wipow. You have it. 

Fevix. Of course, pro-rata. [ Busi- 
ness of pen, and strictly in gro- 


tesque position.| What does the 
little Widow give? 

Wipow. I'll put down equal wid 
you. I'll give my eneiiial down 
feather bed and pillows. 

Fevtix [Writing business]. A 
down—a down— [To Darius.]} 
vows you put that down for me, 
sir! 

Darius. With pleasure. [Rising 
and exchanging seat with Felix. | 

FELIX [Going to stool, shaking 
his hand]. I have a tremor. 

Darius [To Salem]. How is the 
heading? 

SALEM [Reading paper]. Felix 
McIntyre hereby agrees— 

Darius [Aloud to Widow]. Your 
name, please? 

Wipow. Rosanna Nolan. 

FELIX. Senior. 

Darius. [Writing]. Rosanna No- 
lan, Senior, agrees to give to her 
daughter— [Aloud.] Her name, 
please? 

Wipow. Nellie Nolan, Jun-ior. 

Darius [Writing]. Nellie Nolan, 
Jon-ah. 

WIpow AND FELIx. No, no. 

FELIX. Junior, Juna—not Jonah. 

Wipow. Yes, Juna. 

FeELIx. A June rose. 

Darius [Writing]. Nellie Nolan, 
Junior, in case she marries Ter- 
ence McIntyre, the following ar- 
ticles. [To Widow.] What are 
the articles? 

Wipow. A down feather bed and 
pillows. 

Darius. Ah! [Writing.| Bed and 
pillows. 

SALEM [Pulling ink bottle over to 
his side of table. Business. To 
Felix]. Go on, sir. 
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FELIX. 
stitch. 

Wipow. And I’m wid ye, Felix. 

Fevix [Slowly]. Lay down, then, 
one pair of silver candlesticks, 
two fine iron skillets, and a paint- 
ing of the Lakes of Killarney. 

SALEM [Writing]. Skillets and a 
painting of the Lakes of Kil- 
larney. 

FELIx. From the Louvre. 

Darius [Business of bottle to his 
side}. Go on, Missus Nolan. 

Wipow. I will. 

FeLix. Equal it. 

Winow. Never fear. [To Darius. | 
Put: down one Irish chain quilt; 
the cradle she laid in herself. 

Fevix. Well do I know it. 

Wipow. ‘Tis there before you. 
[Pointing to cradle L. H.| And 
one Wedgwood teapot. 

Darius [Writing]. Wedgwood 
teapot. 

Winow. Equal it, Felix. 

Fevix. I will. [Business. Gets up, 
goes up stage, L. H. to stove, 
opens stove door and expecto- 
rates in stove, closing door of 
stove with a bang. Darius and 
Salem watching business. Felix 
comes back to stove L. H., Wid- 
ow crosses with cuspidor, places 
it near Felix, who bows to her, 
and to Salem and Darius, who re- 
turn bow. No lines spoken dur- 
ing business. | 


Feix [Speaks }. 


I'll put down stitch for 


Put down two 


beautiful white fresh salt water 
geese and a Harlem drake. 
SALEM [Writing, after ink bottle 
business}. 
drake. 
Feiix. Wid spurs on. 


Geese, and a Harlem 


SALEM [Writing]. Spurs on. 

FELIX. Equal it, my little woman. 

Wipow. I will, never fear, Felix. 
Put down one Morning Glory 
Number Nine stove. [Looking 
around.| Tis there. 

Fevix. "Tis a coke burner. 

Wipow. A lambswool shaw] and 
a Tus-can bonnet. 

Darius [Writing]. 
Tuscan bonnet. 

SALEM [Pulling bottle 
Felix]. Go on, sir. 

FEeLIx. I will. 

Wipow. Equal it, Felix. 

FeLix. [Business of striking head 
with hand, as if thinking]. I 
will. [Business. | 

Wipow. What are you knocking 
on your head for? 

FeLix. To open the door of me 
mind. 

Wipow. Your mind’s To Let. 

FELIx. You couldn’t occupy it. 

SALEM. Go on, Mr. McIntyre. 

FeLix. Lay down one great frieze 
coat, a pair of celluloid boots, and 
a fat Bonine. 

SALEM [Writing]. Boots and one 
fat Bonine. [Aloud.] Bonine. 
What’s that? 

FEeLrx. A small pig, sir, a rover. 

Wipow. A sucking pig, sir, one of 
a litter. 

SALEM. Oh! 

Fetix. Equal it, Miss Nolan. 

Wipow. I will. Put down, then— 

Darius. Yes. [Getting inkstand 
over. | 

Wipow. One washtub, a Piany. 

FELIX, SALEM, Darius. Eh? 

Wipow. There it is. [Pointing to 
piano at back. | 

FELIx. Yes, wid the horse blanket 


Shawl and a 


over to 
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over it. 

Wipow. And Billy. 

Darius [Writing]. Piano and 
Billy. [Aloud.] Billy who? 

Wipow. He’s the pride of Shanty- 
town. He was my husband’s fa- 
vorite pet, and, to prove that. I 
want my Nellie married to Ter- 
ence McIntyre, look at what I’m 
putting down,—me own Billy. 
I'll give Billy and I'll give no 
more. [ Rising. ] 

Ferrx [Rising, coming C, and 
shaking hands with Widow}. 
Then it’s a bargain. 

Wipow. It is, Felix. 

FELIx. There’s an amendment to 
the bargain. 

Wipvow. Well? 

Fevix [To Salem, over his shoul- 
der|. Put down, then, should 
Nellie Nolan refuse her hand in 
marriage to my son, Terence Mc- 
Intyre, Rosanna Nolan, Senior, 
forfeits the things she has put 
down to me. [Business of thumb 
holding it down.| I have the law 
here. 

Wipvow. I’m not afeered of Nellie. 

[To Salem.| Put it down. 
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SALEM [Who has been writin 
down Felix’s speech]. ’Tis all 
down. 

Wipow [At back of Darius]. 
Now, then, Mister McIntyre, I 
know the law. [To Darius.] 
Put down there, if Terence Me- 
Intyre refuses his hand in mar- 
riage to my daughter, Nellie No- 
lan, Felix McIntyre forfeits the 
things he put down to me. [Go- 
ing down front. | 

Darius [Who has been writing]. 
It’s all down. 

Fetrx [Down front]. I have con- 
trol of my Terence. 

Wipow [Down front]. I have - 
control of my Nellie. 

Darius AND SALEM [Rising and 
offering papers to Widow and 
Felix]. There is the agreement. 

Wipow AND FELIx. Keep the 
papers, gentlemen. 

Wipow. I want to go and bring 
my relations, the McGuires, and 
ye can read it to them, so there'll 
be no misunderstanding. 

Fevix. Yis. Keep the papers, gen- 
tlemen, till I bring my relations, 

the MclIntyres. 
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The aim of the fifth scene in the Carpenter-Jones 
ballet Skyscrapers suggests the building of the city 
of the future. The spectator is elevated far above 
the congested streets. The design suggests the 
aerial aspects of the future city, the completion of 
the sky-piercing towers. ‘The climax comes when 
great magnified shadows of the builders are thrown 
upon the design, as their gestures suggest the 
building of the city. 
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By a clever projection of lights and masses of 
shadow, the great super-metropolis of the future 
emerges, in the ultimate scene of Skyscrapers, out 
of the cacophony of riveting, hammering, and chaos 
of the present. The achievement of Messrs. Jones 
and Carpenter in this final scene has been a unity 
of dynamic design and musical composition that is 
at once symphonic and dramatic, suggesting many 
possibilities in the future synthesis of music and 
scenic design. 

















FOR AN AMERICAN INDIAN 
THEATRE 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 
Ts the best of my knowledge there has never been produced a really 


successful play or opera based upon an American Indian theme. 

Many have been the attempts to furbish up the Red Man for dra- 
matic art—authors, managers, money combining in the enterprise—but if 
there has been a success it has been only a succés d’estime, with something 
in it of the fictitious at that, for the roots of human understanding and 
feeling have never as yet been invigorated from such a source. As a mat- 
ter of experience your producers look askance at any suggestion of Indian 
drama. ‘Indian stuff doesn’t go,” they say, speaking with experience and 
having in mind paint and feathers; and when their common sense and 
knowledge are fortified by the nose-tiltings and the superciliations of the 
critical highbrow (who is all for the Greek, Gothic or Chinese in art, as 
his case may be), he who advocates the Indian’s place under the artistic 
sun is left to equilibrate himself upon his own heels. As I happen to be such 
an one, obstinate in face of all dismays, I shall speak for the convictions 
which maintain me in what I personally regard as a state of balance, 
making my plea for that Indian theatre which, I think, holds promise of 
being the truest agent for the promotion of our appreciation of what the 
Red Man has to bequeath unto all the arts. 


I 


In the long run (and art has a longer run than any playbill’s day) what 
really tells is the essential and universal in human nature, manifested in 
lives that are seeking to find out how to live. This, I know, is a trite truth, 
but sometimes only the triteness is remembered and the truth is forgotten, 
and that has been our case with things Indian. For the universal is not 
the showy and outward, but the elemental and inward, just as when, look- 
ing into a mirror, one is brought up with a start, realizing that only a mask 
is reflected back and that the living reality is in another dimension of being. 
When we talk about elemental and essential and universal humanity, it is 
this other dimension that we are concerned for. 

I wish to brush away one likely misapprehension. By the elemental I do 
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not mean passions and emotions. These are no more the foundations of 
life than are thoughts and motions, and, indeed, they are less essential to 
the sort of living that simply means keeping going. But (and I shall be 
venturesomely philosophical) what to me appears to be the truly humane 
element in man, and his one kinship with the universal energy, is just his 
power to withdraw for the moment from feeling and sense in order to 
come back to it with his own formal modification, for expression and im- 
pression, of the sensible universe. It is his power to combine colors and 
tones and feelings and thoughts according to patterns which he only dis- 
covers when in part released from the mesh of outward affairs, it is this 
which makes of him an artist; and it is this, too, which constitutes his 
purest and surest appeal to the understandings of fellows gifted with a 
cognate power. We call this the creative instinct, and we do well to so 
name it, when by instinct we understand impelled participation in the active 
energies of our Mother World. 

And now I am coming very close to my interest in the American Indian’s 
contribution, made and making, to this vital humanity of ours. For, 
while it is the fact that our creative opportunities are withdrawals from 
the natural and social pressures of land and climate, of generation, race, 
tradition, it is also fact that what we withdraw with profoundly and neces- 
sarily colors what we bring back to the natural and social sun: the form 
of our activity and the dimension of imagination, these are universal 
humanity, but the languages of art which express the universal are as 
many as there are habitats and families of men who have made discovery 
of this their humanity. And to lose from any one of them that which 
dear life has bought at its price, this is the most irreparable and sad- 
dening of all losses. 

II 

There are three, as it seems to me, sanely irrefutable reasons for pushing 
on in the assimilation of American Indian art. 

The first has to do with the philosophy which I have just endeavored to 
disclose. Whenever may have been his coming, the Indian has lived long 
enough under his own skies to have developed into maturity modes of artis- 
tic expression that ought not to be lost and cannot again be developed. 
Life’s chances are too few not to be all precious, and piety and curiosity 
alone should justify every effort to make what we can of them. Further- 
more (I speak as protagonist) it happens that just that philosophy which 
I have propounded is famously working in Indian art. We speak of this 
art as symbolic, but the quality which is meant by this distorting term is 
just that which I have in mind when I speak of art as a language of creative 
life. Vastly more than for us, artistic expression has for the Indian the 
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character of living, and in color and in song, in dance and in dramatic rite, 
he speaks as richly as we with our machines—and, I sometimes think, with 
truer meditation. 

My second reason is second only in order. It is (with bold challenge) 
that Indian themes are beautiful, and susceptible of being wrought to 
forms of beauty. Among our own ancients we accord with perfect una- 
nimity pre-eminence in art to the Greeks; the goods show it; the Greek 
tradition is the near-creator of the art of Europe; all other sources com- 
bined—Semitic, Celtic, Germanic—are its far followers. But here in the 
New World is a source which, for variety of material and charm of mo- 
tive, is quite comparable to the sources from which the Greek artists drew. 
This is true in mythic poetry, in decorative motive, and in melodic theme; 
and the materials exist not in one style but in several, each developed to a 
form splendidly expressive. In our own country there are no less than four 
great styles, each distinctive and beautiful: the Forest style, the Plains, 
that of the Northwest, that of the Southwest; while beyond our boundaries 
southward Aztec and Maya, Chibcha and Inca, afford as many more. 
There is here wealth not to be bought with gold, and probably never to be 
realized unless in our own day it be made productive. 

Finally, my third. We Americans, with our transplanted culture, have 
achieved as yet little more than a colonial echo of the ancestral arts, and 
so long as we lean heavily upon our European sources we are unlikely to 
more than faintly echo their forms. It is commonplace in Europe today 
to observe that in matters of the mind we move just about a generation 
behind the parent world. Now this, it appears to me, is mainly due to the 
fact that we have not as yet become spiritually acclimated to our new home. 
We live in America, but we still think European thoughts. Even nature 
shows herself to us in Old World colors, and the soil which supports our 
feet and will hold our bones is as yet in no sense our Holy and Ancient 
Earth. For the Indian this is not so. His race had dwelt during its for- 
mation in this, to him, old world, and all his thought, when it came to 
artistic expression, took on the character and substance of the forest-land 
and prairie-land and mesa-land, of fur and feather, of huaca and birch, 
and of every native image. It is his land spiritually, as it must become 
ours ere we may be truly naturalized, and in some such manner as it has 
been his. To think, then, that we shall not profit by what he has done for 
us is to reject long centuries of human experience, during which the soil of 
our land has been lovingly reclaimed unto the living substance of humanity. 

These, then, are my reasons for sticking to the conviction, in spite of the 
fact that “Indian stuff doesn’t go,” that it must be made to go, and to go 
in the only sense in which the stuff of experience ever does or can go, and 
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that is by being assimilated into our central and significant expression. It 
is for no exotic, curious interest in paint and feathers, tomahawk and peace- 
pipe that we should turn to the Red Man’s art; nor again for no concern to 
enrich and enliven museums and show places; but simply and essentially 
for the sake of discovering, if we have it in us, the rhythms and forms, the 
tunes and tones of this America which we cannot make ours until we make 
of ourselves its natives. We cannot, of course, make ourselves over into 
Indians, and live the old life; that is gone for the Indian himself; and it is 
never desirable that mankind retrace historic steps. But we can realize 
that history has built up understandings here in the New as it has in the 
Old World, which we should be the very fools of time to dismiss with- 
out the profit of making them our own. Toward such an end I dream 
of an Indian theatre—a theatre for very special reasons which now I 
would disclose. 
III 

Theatre, for these reasons. Foremost, that the arts of the stage portray 
more nearly the center of human experience, its realized significance, than 
do or can the adjacent arts of music, or painting, or poetry. The very fact 
that it is relatively easy for your painter to capture the color and form of 
the Indian’s outward show and for your musician to seize by ear melodies 
only a fraction off the white man’s pitch, this fact alone bids us beware of 
a too facile notion that we have caught the soul of the man in learning to 
appreciate what for him as for us are but forms of language. Back of, 
under and within all such speech, as also the speech of words, dwells the 
sought reality: the life that creates the color and melody and poetry. That 
is what we must be after if we are to seek a true naturalization, and that, 
to my view, is what the art of the theatre, representing as fully as art may 
the whole similitude of the sense and thought and passion that make up the 
man, is most adapted to give. If we are to understand the Red Man’s art, 
we must understand its “innards,”’ and that means the patterns of conduct 
which govern his artistic invention along with all other activities. 

Such patterns are tremendously interesting with any people. They make 
up the real distinctiveness of human kinds and ages, of civilizations and 
cultures. The codes of honor and love as shown forth in chivalry, or of 
business, politics and sport in our own world, are examples of what I mean; 
and these are the natural themes of drama. So with the Indian. If we 
would understand his scalp-taking and horse-stealing, his ordeals by fire 
and by song, his talking pageantry of dress, his ghostly converse with the 
by him seen world of spirits, we must come to our understanding not 
through museums and reports, but at the last through the imaginative sym- 
pathy which the theatre can foster. There scenic color and sound, just as 
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Designed for the School of American Research at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, this model for an Indian Theatre retains the typical 
Pueblo architecture of the American Southwest, yet at the same 
time suggests an interesting and thoroughly practical variation 
of the Dionysiac Theatre of the ancient Greeks. It has been 
chosen by Hartley Alexander to illustrate the possibilities of a 
theatre for the American Indian. Especially suggestive are the 
various exits and entrances to the stage, which is capable of 
extension into the auditorium. Attractive loge-like shelters from 
the blazing desert sun awakens in the imagination the picture 
of an audience no less colorful than the pageantry this theatre 
invites. 











Vivid dramatic contrasts, vigorous primitive pantomime, 
“lighting effects” created by the relentless sun of the 


Southwest, all make the Great Corn Dance of the 
Pueblo of San Domingo a native ceremony never to be 
forgotten by visitors to New Mexico. It is performed 
in the plaza of the Pueblo, and it is typical of a vast 
treasury of native folk-art indigenous to our country. 
In the opinion of Hartley Alexander and other advo- 
cates of Indian culture, such ceremonials should serve 
as the basic materials for future achievement. 
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in life, serve as the eloquent dress, but along with the spectacle there also 
is represented the action which is key at once to motive and meaning. Even 
Indian tales, rich in dramatic moments and dramatic portrayals, need, I 
should say, the aid of the theatre more than another form of literature, 
if but for the reason that they do not build upon a set of established 
images (as our traditional literature builds), and that so they demand 
more of the imagination than ordinarily it can yield. 

But this brings me to a subtler matter. One who studies the Indian 
remarks very soon that his art bears to his life a very different relation 
from that of our art to our lives. With us the arts are enterprises among 
other enterprises, specialized and set apart, to be indulged in or ignored 
as taste and time may indicate. This is not at all the Red Man’s case. All 
his arts are vital enterprises, and they are so intimately a part of his living 
that from food-getting to politics his whole society would lose (and does 
lose) organization without them. The only analogy in our own affairs of 
which I can think to make this clear is that of the Church. What, indeed, 
is the Church except the language of our religious life? Ecclesiastical 
music and fine art, the red-letter calendar of its festivals, its rites, its 
theologies and creeds, all these center in a dramatic expression, which as 
nearly as an expression can, shows forth the religious life. The Indian’s 
ritual is similarly for him the expression of his central nature. His songs 
are moments of action: war-making, love-making, crop-raising; his dress 
is a public proclamation or petition; and his dance is a very potent “‘medi- 
cine’ by means of which he makes for himself a hale place in the midst of 
a somewhat immedicated Nature. Art under such circumstances is seri- 
ous business, and it cannot be comprehended if taken piecemeal. Suppose, 
for example, one were to undertake to expound the Church either by its 
music or its theology, neither the one nor the other could give it more than 
a fantastic meaning. So it is with the Indian, for even his myths are intelli- 
gible only when they are understood for what they are: the scenarios and 
exegetics of his ritual life. 

The dramatic element, then, the theatre, is at the center, the one lead 
that can most probably bring us to home terms with Indian culture. Of 
course there is a qualification, and that is that the theatre can only give 
for us a conscious interpretation of what for the Indian was simple and 
instinctive living. This is true; if we are to have an Indian theatre, it must 
build up a genuinely theatrical art of imitation, deliberately interpreting, 
with modification of mode and substance, what in its origins was first- 
hand experience of the world. But is this a calamity? It is exactly what 
Greek tragedy did with the old instinctive ritual life of the Greeks, and in 
doing so set off the cultural development of Europe. It is not different from 
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the growth of modern painting out of the altar-piece art of the Church, 
or from that of the rise of the modern stage from the older Miracles 
and Mysteries. Certainly it is all that we can do, and it is my own notion 
that such a theatre as I have in mind is almost the sole source to which the 
children of the Red Man may themselves look for the perpetuation of the 
thought-life of their fathers. For the modern Indian, too, has reached his 
stage of self-consciousness toward his own art, which means for him either 
that he must abandon it (as, alas, too many are doing!) or carry it for- 
ward for the sake of what it may yet add to the artistic spirit of a world 
grown aware of its artistic spirit. 


IV 

But a theatre is more than a name, more perhaps than a founded institu- 
tion, with all the apparatus of direction and production. Certainly in the 
sense in which I am thinking my American Indian theatre it signifies a very 
definite working out of a dramatic idea—analogous in its way to what 
Wagner did for opera at Bayreuth. It signifies the creation of a body of 
plays ‘and the education of a corps of actors all for the sake of discovering 
the form of dramatic communication which will at the last approve itself 
as the proper vehicle for the Indian spirit, and in so doing will add its own 
gift to the arts of mankind. 

For to me it appears very certain that in all the elements of drama new 
forms must be discovered if the Indian is to be effectively imaged forth. 
This is not for the sake of being novel, and certainly from no affectation 
of exoticism; but simply and reasonably because of the fact that “Indian 
stuff” doesn’t go and will not go until it somehow gets into it the formative 
spirit which is the Indian’s; the traditional Old World forms are but so 
many added obstacles, for the very reason that they build up a definite 
series of Old World expectancies—so that your Indian opera, for example, 
might be Italian with a change of costume. Each of the elements of play- 
construction must be refashioned to suit the new substance if our Indian 
theatre is to be real; and since I have more or less seated ideas as to the 
forms toward which these elements should be moulded, I shall take them 
up in their Aristotelian count—spectacle, music, dance, diction, action, 


thought—turn by turn. 
First, spectacle. To some this has seemed the whole trick. Moccasins, 


a fringed shirt, a feather bonnet, and the thing’s done. But there is no 
such simplicity for those who realize that (as I have said above) for the 
Indian forms and colors talk. It is doubtful if there ever was a people 
who carried color symbolism so far and with less of the arbitrary about it. 
Whether or no the Zuni have, as Carlos Troyer has suggested, a color 
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notation for the songs, fact it is that virtually all Indians possess a sensi- 
tive certainty that color is an intrinsic language of Nature; in a very curious 
and charming mode the world is for the Red Man’s imagination a pris- 
matic phantasmagoria, and it would be to miss the first point of his com- 
munication to fail to take account of this in the interpretation of his 
thought. Furthermore, I know of no study, having an outdoor flavor, that 
is quite so fascinating as the effort to see Indian art-forms in the Nature 
which has stimulated them. Whether on the rolling and tinted prairies, 
in the vivid Southwest, or where forest and mountain, ice and sea give 
sombrely the character of the Northwest, out of each comes a set in which 
the play of life is enacted, and to which its dramatic imitation must be 
trued. For the practical problem of the simpler stage, I think the matter 
is primarily one of color, if one will include in this not only light, but the 
variegation of pattern which lights and darks put sharply together may 
produce. The outdoorness of it, in the native kind of an outdoors, is the 
atmospheric tone which we must catch in our spectacle—remembering that 
we deal with an outdoors painted by Indian mythic imagination and not by 
white men’s nature textbooks. 

Concerning the music there is perhaps something less to say, since the 
thing is better understood. The sources are simple in kind—a melodic 
idiom which is distinctive enough, but is also so appealing that it has caught 
the imagination of many composers, and along with the melody a really 
astonishing development of rhythmic pattern. Actually our composers 
have rarely used Indian melodies except in Europeanized forms, treating 
them simply as themes and dressing them out in romantic atmospheres: so 
that a start is yet to make in the creation of an art type for Indian modes. 
Perhaps the best yet done, in the field of song, is the work of Derrick 
Lehmer with Miwok materials, where the flute is woven in and about the 
voice and the chord accompaniment gives the rhythmic pattern, echoing, as 
it were, the native drum. It is the drum, after all, that gives the tonal foun- 
dation to Indian music, and it has long appeared to me that a new orches- 
tra might be created where the tympani, in whole-tone scale units, and the 
wood-wind might be so brought into the fore as to give to us something 
of the effect which the Indian’s music has for himself. In drama, too, a 
more liberal use of music is almost inevitable in handling Indian themes; 
such an essential role is that which song plays in the native thought; and 
one of the surest agents for securing that aesthetic displacement, that 
removal of the whole sensibility into a second dimension, which is begun 
by the proscenium arch, is the rhythm of the drum. The Indian employs 
the drum for just this purpose in his own ritual life, and it is wholly in 
keeping that the same means should be used to bring about our participa- 
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tion in his moods. The drum, or its rhythms, is the ruler of the magic 
which is to transport us imaginatively into that other world. 

But it is in the third element, the dance, that the most significant clues, 
both for drama and opera, are to be found. The Indian dance is neither 
exercise nor spectacle; it is action, dramatic action. Usually it is only one 
phase, and that commonly a public phase, of a ritual built up with many 
episodes upon some mythic schema, some program which when turned into 
a verbal story we call its myth. In actual rites the acting has little that is 
external about it; it is “medicine,” it is life; and it might be death, too, for 
more than one protagonist has died under the tortures self-sustained of the 
dramatic center of the old-time Sun Dance. Certainly for a theatric art 
that is to be built up on the basis of the ancient rites and myths the dance is 
all-important. In drama it should govern the moving spectacle, where 
each action and mode of the actors should follow the measures and tempos 
of the rhythmic foundation, stylized, as it were, to some tonal base which 
keys the whole performance (and which is to be reinforced by the subtle 
aid of an appropriate color-tone). In opera—here, it seems to me, is the 
sought-for opportunity for a great step. In spite of everything, opera has 
hardly yet fully succeeded in finding itself, although it has developed cer- 
tain types: I Pagliacci comes nearest, I think, to conveying the true effect 
of that Greek tragedy of which Italian opera was in its inception an imita- 
tion; Parsifal is the most convincing of the cycle which would restore to us 
by the agency of tonal atmosphere the glamor of Mediaeval faith and 
miracle; and in Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande drama has been given 
its perfect accompaniment of musical reflection. But, climacteric as they 
are, none of these has as yet hit off what opera should do with the most 
important of its resources, and we must still turn to the Prometheus or the 
Persians of Aeschylus to see the chorus truly in action. Now, it is just 
here that the Indian rituals are most inviting; for the one thing they do 
show more than all other is the chorus at the very center of the action. The 
very thing out of which Greek drama grew when Aeschylus added his 
second actor is presented in full play in the splendid tribal rituals which 
fairly implore an operatic fulfillment; for there are a dozen Indian rituals, 
dramatic and beautiful, which need little more than transcription and har- 
monization in order to create at once a New World opera far more Greek 
in quality than any which the Old-World imitators of the classic tradition 
have succeeded in finding out.* 


* To the best of my knowledge the only thing that has been attempted in this form is my 
own version of an Omaha ritual with music by Henry Purmort Eames, which was pre- 
sented as a feature of the Pageant of Lincoln in 1916. Orchestral selections from the 
music and some of the chorals have been given in concert in New York and Chicago. 
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V 

With Aristotle we may place speech, action and thought in a group 
apart, since they are really concerned less with the manner than with the 
substance of the play. Something manneristic must, to be sure, be said 
anent diction, since the forms of poetry are so intimate a feature of stage 
tradition. First, the kind of language. ‘‘Pidgin English,” or anything 
resembling it, is out of place except where the point is to represent the 
contact of Indian and white. This is a legitimate enough field, but one 
may doubt whether it is the best approach to that understanding of which 
we are in quest. The minglings of races generate a riot of miscompre- 
hensions, and to get the better meaning out of the sad story of the white 
man’s long warfares (military and commercial) with the native tribes, 
the events must fall, I suspect, under the shadowing, and thereby revealing 
hand of time. Certainly the Indian who greets with “How” is at one 
with the cigar-store efigy, and should be dropped into the like oblivion. 
Our real problem is a simple and dignified English which shall bear, as 
nearly as it may, no more than the color of those experiences which we 
and the Red Man alike share because of our common humanity, and this 
means that it should have the simple directness of childlike and the dignity 
of Biblical speech. 

One need only turn to the rhymed and metered “Indian legends” done 
in verse a fifty-year gone to realize (with sinking fullness) the perils 
which beset the attempt to do over Indian themes into white measures. 
I do not say that the thing cannot be done, though I know of no case 
where it has been done except where the white-man-red-man inter-contact 
is the theme, and there it is legitimate.* Longfellow’s fair success with 
Hiawatha is certainly due to the fact that he chose the relatively un- 
familiar and primitive Kalevala rhythm. But, as a rule, it is much better 
to adopt free verse for Indian themes, trusting that time, and the season- 
ing study of the native rhythms, will bring up into our consciousness a true 
poetic form. Certain elements of this form can, I think, be readily fore- 
casted: that of phrase repetition, which, in the native tongues, is carried 
to monotony, and that of the descending cadence so characteristic of 
Indian melody. For the rest, free verse is pliable, and it leaves the way 
open for that surprise into which we must all be trapped before we can 
truly enter with interest the portals of another’s mind. 

Action and thought, of which speech is the vehicle, may here, I think, 
be taken as one. Their substance is to be found in the rich volume of 





*Neihardt’s Song of the Indian Wars is a case in point. There the theme is pre- 
cisely the conflict of the two races, and it is proper enough to set it to the most conven- 
tional of our meters. 
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Indian myths and rites which have been studied and reported or which 
still (by the good fortune of the Indian’s malassimilation) live in the 
native rituals; and their significance is to be discovered in those patterns 
of life which, as I have suggested, give meaning to all artistic invention. 
Back of a body of customs there is always an implicit philosophy of life, 
and it is just the discovery and exposition of this philosophy which the 
arts, and most of all that of the theatre, may effectually accomplish. In 
case of the Indian this means necessarily minute and long-continued study, 
quite the more difficult because of his reclusiveness, and none the easier 
because his mode of expression is to himself aesthetic and complex: a 
philosophy of life is not to be rendered in mere terms of anthropology, 
nor in any verbal exposition. The anthropology is an invaluable aid, 
but along with it must go first-hand impressions and that sympathy of the 
imagination which blots out for the moment the intervals that lie between 
differing natures. I know that this is vastly dificult—but suppose that in 
our own day we were to land on Martian plains, and finding there a race 
akin to ours, which during long ages of isolation had built up its own 
understanding of this our universe, should we deem it less than the most 
fascinating of problems to come to terms of communication with these 
Martians and to read into our own lives their discoveries? Exactly this 
happened when the New World was discovered by Europe, excepting that 
the problem is yet to solve and the reading yet to make. When done, 
we shall find in the Indian’s patterns of life a philosophy richly and dra- 
matically human, for the conquest of which, into our understanding, future 
generations will rise up to call us blessed. 


I have spoken of the elements and I have attempted to lay a foundation 
in theory for what in practice may be done toward an Indian theatre. 
For the full realization many things are necessary. First, I suppose, a 
willingness on our part to devote lifetime hours—yes, our veriest lives— 
to the study of something that “doesn’t go” or, if it may meet witha 
moment’s attention, is taken mainly in sport or as ornamental pastime. 
It took some twenty years, as I seem to recall, for Wagner to attune 
European ears to Europe’s own Mediaeval mind, and the problem here 
set is far more diffiicult—that of attuning our own to the mind of an alien 
and ancient race, born and formed in a remote habitation. But in the 
end the thing can be done, though I suppose that that end might be 
brought nearer in time and made more certain of achievement if some 
King of Bavaria or a Maecenas gifted with understanding of the thing 
were to provide for its material sustenance during the inevitable period 


of trial and error. 
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George Yakuloff’s Pirate Scene for Giroflé-Girofla under Tairoff’s direction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBITION 


ITH the opening of the doors of the International Theatre Exposition in late 

February, New York will be confronted with a new challenge to the imagi- 
nativeness of its stage artists. It seems—if advance reports may be credited—that 
while the American stage decorators have been busy developing the simplified plastic 
setting into a thing of taste, charm and dramatic effectiveness, with only a rare 
gesture on the part of Geddes or Rosse toward a more radical inventiveness, a group 
of European artists, in league with the Expressionists, Constructivists and Dadaists 
of the other arts, have abandoned representation and created new and strikingly 
theatrical backgrounds for acted plays. One is no longer “modern” over there 
unless one ‘‘constructs,” unless one’s creativeness is informed by the spirit of the 
machine age. Engineering, mechanics, planes, volumes-——these are the materials with 
which the mind of the newest stage decorator composes—in a time when the talk 
is all “anti-decorative,” and “composition” is to be understood in a non-pictorial 
but none the less symphonic sense. Even the occasional provocative ‘“Construc- 
tionist” pictures in THEATRE Arts MaGazine had not prepared us for a whole 
World’s Exposition based on constructionist principles. 

This show brought to us by Friedrich Kiesler, himself a prime conspirator among 
the newer revolutionaries, begins several jumps beyond the point where Reinhardt 
left off with his cleared stages and circus-theatres; and it ends in regions by turns 
so murky and so rarefied that one needs a considerable array of explanations, dia- 
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Isaac Rabinovitch’s setting for Don Carlos at the Kamerny Theatre, Moscow. 


grams and manifestos to find one’s way about. But the thing as a whole is so living, 
the one or two examples of Constructionism on our stage so indicative of a new 
theatrical-emotional effectiveness, and the spirit behind the exhibition so clearly of 
the times, of the restless, mechanical, psycho-delving age, that we shall all do well 
to give heed to it, to keep our minds most open, to study, turn our backs, reflect. 
The Bourgeois Gallery show in New York seven years ago was billed, I believe, as 
an exhibition of “modern” stagecraft. It, if it did nothing else, ended finally and 
irrevocably in America the era of the naturalistic perspective set. But these young 
American moderns, turning up in the Amsterdam show three years later, seemed 
somehow tame, colorless, and only in two cases truly imaginative. ‘The Amsterdam 
exhibition as a whole was meant to demonstrate the most advanced theories and 
practice of stage production; but the chief memories of it are, first, Craig, showing 
quiet, solidly constructed, spacious things that linked up unmistakably and somewhat 
grandly with the latest experiments in space stages and abstract compositions; and 
second, the noisy roomful of Germans, trying to shout each other down by loud 
color and bold design, and occasionally giving expression to an authentic new note. 
Indiscreetly I wrote about the disquietude I felt over the tameness of the native 
product in such stimulating company—and I remember that I drew fire from Lee 
Simonson and others of the less-dumb decorators, although I had hoped to do service 
rather than injury to my fellow New Yorkers by so reporting on their apparent 
weakness. Well, now I begin to itch again to say indiscreet things; for I foresee 
that this new Exposition, 1926 model, is going to disclose a sort of progress to 
which no one of our men, excepting possibly Geddes, has contributed significantly. 





























Design by Prampolini for Folgore’s Quadrant de Amour. 


In four years “modern” has moved forward a considerable space again, and our best 
revolutionaries are likely to be caught on yesterday’s ground. 

Whether we agree with the Kiesler-Tairoff-Prampolini sort of thing or not, there 
is provocative newness here, intriguing imaginativeness, room for quarrels, stimula- 
tion, and perhaps a back-door key to the future theatre. At any rate, the Bourgeois 
Gallery affair will step back more certainly into history, and Amsterdam seem more 
than four short years away. 

In brief, the International Theatre Exposition will be an exhibition of one thousand 
or more models, drawings and designs from Europe illustrating the post-Reinhardt 
stage, with special emphasis on constructivism. Part of the material was in the 
Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts last summer, some was in the Vienna Theatrical 
[xposition of 1924, and a third large portion was specially gathered by Friedrich 
Kiesler for this New York occasion. It is said that no important radical of the con- 
temporary Continental stage is unrepresented. In addition—Americans have been 
invited to send models and drawings, forming an American unit which will summarize 
graphically a decade of progress here—and bring the latest native effort into juxta- 
position with the best of Europe’s progressivism. Chinese and Japanese material 
will give further justification for the use of “world exposition” in the announcements. 

Some of the promised things that are likely to prove of interest—even to stir us 
to argument and protest—are Kiesler’s Optophon, an auto-theatre set in a hollow 
in space, without stage or actors, presenting a mechanical symphony of colors, lights, 
music and movement of volumes, gaining absolute precision through manipulation 
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Setting by Slavako Babic for Twelfth Night 


by an electric switchboard; Depero’s exhibition of mechanical flowers “which move 
and speak through clusters of megaphones that convey the words of the drama”; and 
Prampolini’s “magnetic theatre” which is conditioned by the inventor’s belief that the 
actor is dangerous to the future of the theatre, that “the intervention of the actor 
as an element of interpretation is one of the most absurd compromises in the art of 
the theatre,” and that “every spectacle should be a mechanical rite of transcendence 
of matter.” Even the description of Prampolini’s theatre is intriguing: “A mass of 
plaster constructions in action, which rises from the centre of a theatrical hollow, 
instead of from the periphery of the scenic-art. A chromatic ladder with apparatus of 
projection, refraction, and diffusion.” 

Then there are the Constructivists as we know them from stray photographs and 
from the example of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio productions in New 
York: Rabinovitch, who first introduced the idea to us in Lysistrata; Tairoff with 
geometrical forms and “different levels like the piano on which emotions are played,” 
Meyerhold, “the bio-mechanic revolutionary giant, whose scenes are made of iron, 
concrete, glass, in geometric figures.” And Altman, and Exter and Bragaglia. And 
Picabia, Leger and Picasso. And many others, known and unknown, from sixteen 
countries. 

I think that this is going to prove not only a challenge but a landmark in the 
history of American stage design. ‘The shock, at any rate, will wake up any of our 
stage designers who may unwittingly be sleeping on their feet. 

SHELDON CHENEY. 























THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


HE Fiftieth Anniversary of the building of the Wagner Opera 

House in Bayreuth is celebrated this year and critics all over the 

world are taking stock not only of Wagner’s opera, but of the 
qualities of production which keep the theatre completely crowded and 
the audiences wildly enthusiastic during every performance of the lim- 
ited season. Here is what one critic has to say of one detail of produc- 
tion which throws its own light on the reasons for the half-century 
success of the whole: 

“Above everything else there is the marvelous orchestra. ‘The 
Wagnerian orchestra has been justly compared to a carpet over which 
the singing voices pass. We must remember, moreover, that German 
choruses have sung Wagner for years, that they are intimately familiar 
with his themes and words and sentiment, and with the subtlest and most 
recondite nuances of his compositions. They are able, therefore, to 
render them with an assurance that makes possible the utmost freedom 
of scenic and choral invention. The mob scenes in the Meistersinger 
will suffice to give an idea of this. On the stage there are about two 
hundred people, divided into three groups. As they scuffle, they con- 
tinue to sing without thought or apparent effort. Yet, while not one 
needs to look at the director in order to take his cue, not one ever for- 
gets his own vocal rhythm, although, given the confusion of the move- 
ment, that would be easy and excusable. The result is that the fugue 
comes out clear-cut and distinct. Not only can it be followed from the 
score without any fatigue, but a trained musician could write it out, as 
if from dictation, in the course of the performance. The choral masses, 
with the orchestra and the mise-en-scéne, are the unshaken and inexpug- 
nable towers of this musical castle.” 


The production by the Lenox Hill Players of John Ford’s ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore, one of the most celebrated of Elizabethan tragedies, has 
brought out the interesting fact that Maurice Maeterlinck made a trans- 
lation of the play, which, under the title of Annabella, was mounted 
in 1894 at M. Lugné-Poé’s Théatre de l’Oeuvre in Paris. Despite the 
alleged chauvinism of the French stage, the lesser known masterpieces 
of the Elizabethan drama have not been neglected by the directors of 
the advance guard. Jacques Copeau not only made successful produc- 
tions of the Shakespearean tragedies but one of the early successes of 
the Théatre du Vieux Colombier was Thomas Heywood’s 4 Woman 
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Killed with Kindness. The outstanding production this season of 
Charles Dullin’s Atelier was Ben Jonson’s The Silent Woman. Its 
success may have been due to the fact that, as one writer says: ‘““There 
is a vein of wholly unromantic comic clarity in Ben Jonson that is not 
hopelessly far from what is called Gallic irony.” 

Due to the daring of his subjects, as well as his relentless attack 
upon forbidden themes, John Ford’s celebrated play has, to our knowl- 
edge, not been revived often in the three centuries since it was first 
printed. Pepys saw it played in 1661, but was not greatly impressed. 
Lamb praised the genius of Ford; Swinburne wrote an essay on him; 
and Havelock Ellis edited his plays for the Mermaid Series. To a 
generation schooled in the psychology of Dostoevsky, the exposures of 
Marcel Proust, or the new doctrines of Freud and Jung, Ford’s 
masterpiece takes on new interest. 


Il Corriere del Teatro, a four-page newspaper of the theatre pub- 
lished every two weeks in Rome, keeps one au courant not only with 
the Italian Theatre, but with all cities of the continent. From a recent 
number we learn that Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, presented 
at the Kammertheater in Budapest, has failed to interest the Hunga- 
rians; it was a failure likewise when presented fourteen years ago; that 
the administration of the Comédie Francaise has refused to produce 
Jules Romains’ The Dictator, evidently a satire on Fascism; that Carl 
Sternheim’s Snob has made a hit in Frankfort; that John Galsworthy’s 
Sensation was presented at the Deutsche Schauspielhaus in Hamburg; 
that a new ballet entitled Barabau, with music by Italy’s promising 
young composer, Vittorio Rieti, was presented by the Diaghilev troupe 
at the London Coliseum with great success; that I] Teatro dei Piccoli 
has awakened the enthusiasm of Havana; that Aeschylus’ Promethean 
trilogy, rearranged by the late Sar Peladan, was given at the Esoteric 
Theatre in Paris in December; that the “Company of the Picturesque” 
has inaugurated, at the Odescalchi theatre in Rome, its season of spec- 
tacles, picturesque mimicry and comics, with a group of fantastic fables 
which appeal to old and young alike; that in Le Dompteur (The 
Trainer) Alfred Savoir has written a witty, satirical and profound 
allegory which recalls He Who Gets Slapped. 


Remo Bufano, one of the most active and experimental of 
marionette makers, is undertaking a subscription series of marionette 
performances with the hope of establishing a permanent marionette 
theatre in New York. 
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Representative Plays by American Dramatists, edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Second Volume (1815-1858). E. P. Dutton & Company: New 
York. 

Montrose J. Moses’ three-volume collection of Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists (1765-1911) is now completed by the appearance 
of the delayed second volume. ‘The ten plays it contains range from 
Joseph Hutton’s Fashionable Follies (1815) to Clifton W. Tayleure’s 
Horseshoe Robinson (1858), including on the way such an actor’s favor- 
ite as John Howard Payne’s Brutus, and such perennial favorites as Mrs. 
Mowatt’s Fashion and a dramatization of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It cannot 
be claimed that these samples of early American playwriting are easy read- 
ing or good reading. Nor is that claim made for them by Mr. Moses. 
Their chief interest, aside from the revelations they offer in forgotten 
dramatic tastes and methods, comes from the picture they paint of our 
early theatre. But the chief interest of the volume itself centers more in 
Mr. Moses’ editing than in the plays. It is valuable to have the texts 
available to the general reader. But it is doubly valuable that they should 
come to life in such hands. Mr. Moses’ ttvadasiont essays are not com- 
pressed within the narrow statistical range which limits the introduc- 
tions of most collections. They are excellent and engaging reading, and 
whet the appetite for the plays that follow them. They not only give the 
lives of the different dramatists, and indicate their relative importance, 
but they make an almost forgotten period in our theatre take on a new 
charm and a captivating vitality. ‘The introductions are broken in upon 
by contemporary letters, diaries, and newspaper clippings, and backed by 
a patient and loving erudition which never intrudes upon their fascination. 


Inside the Moscow Art Theatre, by Oliver M. Sayler. Plays of the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio, translated by George S. and Gil- 
bert Seldes. Brentano’s: New York. 

Mr. Sayler, in The Russian Theatre, has already proved himself a 
capable and enthusiastic exponent of the aims, ideals and organization of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. His new book, generously, not to say lavishly 
mounted and illustrated, brings his account up to date and clarifies, for 
those interested in the experiences of institutional theatres, important 
details of adjustment and growth. A large portion of the book is devoted 
to the Musical Studio, which has been testing its fortunes in America dur- 
ing the current season. Beginning with an account of the literary and 
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theatre career of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, co-founder with Stanislavsky 
of the Moscow Art Theatre and sole creator and director of the Musical 
Studio, Mr. Sayler goes on to outline the theory underlying the Studio's 
activities. This leads inevitably into a discussion of the plastic music 
drama of the future, the Synthetic Theatre wherein all the arts of the 
theatre shall be harmoniously blended. Mr. Sayler’s exposition of Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko’s intentions in reconstructing familiar operatic material 
is so inspiring that the results as shown in the translated texts seem tame 
in comparison. ‘These libretti emphasize one of the many problems of 
the lyric stage—that of relating music and words to the movement, the 
action, of the drama. How far the Musical Studio has succeeded has 
been noted from time to time in THEATRE Arts. The organization is still 
in its infancy, according to Moscow Art Theatre standards, and in watch- 
ing its development as well as the development of the idea involved, Mr. 
Sayler’s book will be most serviceable. 


Stage Lighting for the “Little’ Theatre, by C. Harold Ridge. W. 
Heffer & Sons, Ltd.: Cambridge, England. 


The increasing importance, as well as the vast possibility of develop. 
ment, in the uses of light are thoroughly realized by everyone at all inter- 
ested in the theatre. Lighting is one of the most stimulating problems of 
both little and large theatres and Mr. Ridge’s excellent text book will, 
therefore, be a godsend to those struggling with the difficulties of actual 
production. He deals in the technical details of electrical equipment— 
dimmers, switchboards, coloring medium, lamps and all such parapher- 
nalia of the craft, supplementing his descriptions with diagrams and 
charts. His book will be useful in eliminating obsolete equipment, as well 
as in indicating methods for achieving unusual and beautiful effects. He 
discusses ‘Little,’ that is to say, non-commercial, theatre problems as 
they are, rather than as they may be, limiting himself voluntarily to the 
picture frame stage and to methods of adapting small spaces or temporary 
quarters to the uses of the modern theatre. As a practical guide and 
help Stage Lighting will find its way not merely to the bookshelf, but to 
the work table of many a harassed director. 





Ritual and Dramatized Folkways, by Ethel Reed Jasson and Beatrice 
Becker. The Century Company: New York. 

A collection of very short playlets, pantomimes and costumed scenes 
such as is contained in this book is useful to those teachers and camp 
leaders who lack time or imagination to create their own scenarios. The 
book contains a variety of material, religious, symbolic, ceremonial, with 
descriptions of costumes and with music to be used in the scenes. There 
are so-called dramatizations of a number of familiar tunes and rhymes, 
all sufficiently simple to be produced by any school or church group. 
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At the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre in 
Chicago, Georg Kaiser’s expressionistic drama Gas was re- 
cently presented for the first time in America. ‘The setting 
by Louis Lozowick was a mingling of the concrete and the 
abstract. By the shifting play of lights on the workable 
machinery, the movement of the action from the platforms 
and towers, and the glowing of the gas in the tubes, the 
scenic designer aided immeasurably in the projection of the 
moods of the German dramatist. Marion Gering, the direc- 
tor, realized all the possibilities of this modernistic setting. 
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Fine old French glass carefully 
concealed in an _ exquisitely 
tooled set of books. $125.00 


E. P. Dutton and Co. 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 








DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 
By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


First Regular Edition 


Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages, thirty- 
five half-tone reproductions, including 
settings for Hamlet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, The Jest, The Cenci, The Birthday 
of the Infanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. This book is not only a rec- 
ord of Mr. Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 





Editorially 
Speaking 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 

Only fifty copies remain of the limited and 
autographed edition of Robert Edmond 
Jones’ Drawings for the Theatre, a really 
remarkable record of sale for this fine book, 
The first regular edition will be issued on 
March 15th, 1926. On that date, the price 
of any copies of the limited and autographed 
edition that remain will be raised to $7.50. 
THe DyssBuK AND ALINE BERNSTEIN 

When you make designs as fine as those 
Aline Bernstein made for The Dybbuk, it 
must be something of a shock to find those 
designs reproduced in a magazine like 
THEATRE Arts MontHLY with all enthusiasm 
for their quality, and no mention of your 
name. We are really sorry, and we hope that 
all the readers of THEATRE Arts will write 
“by Aline Bernstein” under the Dybbuk illus- 
trations in the February issue. 
THe Littte THEATRE YEAR Book 

Have you sent in your year’s record? Al- 
ready half the space in the Little Theatre 
Year Book for 1926 is arranged for, so 
quickly is material coming in that is inter- 
esting and vital. The younger theatre is 
growing up, developing its own artistic stand- 
ards, its’ own mechanics, its own economics. 
There is talk of cooperative bookings and 
of federation on the one hand, and of more 
complete freedom and individuality on the 
other. There is no doubt that the Little 
Theatres are alive. 
first Year Book, we had to scour to find 


Two years ago, for the 


news that was not only interesting as a rec- 
ord of the theatre it represented, but worth 
while for other Little Theatres. For the 
1925 issue, interesting articles, plays, pictures, 
programs, plans, found their way to our 
desk, in time, but just in time, This year 
there is a wealth of such material and our 
chief problem is how to include all the inter- 
ests of all the fine young theatres, through 
the whole range from the high school and 
college workshops to the 
theatres that are building all over the coun- 
try. But don’t be afraid that we'll have too 
much to find your notes and photographs in- 


splendid new 


teresting. We want to see everything. 
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THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


Schools, Colleges, Clubs, Libraries, Little Theatres and Dramatic organiza- 
tions all over the country are welcoming THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


as a special feature for their programs, filling a long felt need. 


1. The Other Three Walls, a \ecture on the arts of the Theatre 
by JoHN Mason Brown, illustrated by lantern slides. 


2. The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, a lecture written by 
KENNETH MacGowan, which can be read by a member of 
the group. Sent with accompanying lantern slides, illustrating 
the progress of the arts of the theatre. 

3. Our American Speech and Voice, a \ecture or a series of lec- 
tures by WrinpDsoR P. DaGGeETT, the authority on Diction. 


and 
A STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 
A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best 
designers of America and Europe tracing the new stage-craft. 


The prices are within any budget—$5.00 to $150.00. 


Write us for detailed particulars, prices and dates. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 











LITTLE THEATRE WORKERS 





All material for 


The September, 1926, issue of THEATRE Arts MoNTHLY 


THE LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK 
must be on hand by June 15th. 


If you wish your work to be recorded, if you wish to receive all special announce- 
ments concerning the issue, please: 


1. Put THEATRE ARTS on your mailing list for all programs, prospectuses, 
photographs, announcements, etc. 

2. Send us word now of any article or feature of special and unusual interest 
which might be included in this issue. 

3. Remember the Little Theatre number of THEATRE ARTs in taking photo- 
graphs of productions or making designs, and send your results in early. 

4. Write immediately to THEATRE Arts MONTHLY, 7 East 42nd Street, 
New York, and ask to be placed on the Little Theatre mailing list. 


The Editors ask the cooperation of Little Theatre workers in making this issue as 
full a record as possible of the progress in the Little Theatres of the world, and the 
dramatic progress in schools and colleges, including repertory, stage and costume 
design, theatre architecture, theatre organization. 
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Costumes 


Manuscript Specialists 














Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 





COSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 


“‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’ “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 
_ 1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


National Letter Company 
(ELIZABETH HAMM) 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Mailing, Press No.~ 
tices, Plays, Scenarios, Manuscripts, Stories, Public 
Stenography, Notary Public. 


116 W. 39th St.. N. Y. C. Wis. 7585 








Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTU MES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 
236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


"WATKINS 6738 OPEN EVENINGS 


Stanley Costume Studios 
HISTORICAL MASQUERADE 
Any Country Any Period Any Occasion 
Hand Painted Shawls and Embroidered Scarfs 
Genuine Chinese Mandarin Coats and Pajama Suits 


306 W. 22nd St. New York City 


Scenery 





G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres. 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 
BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 


Marionettes 





= 


Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 


“As mind and soul find beauty through the body’ 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 


New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 


AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 


WiLttiam DuNCAN and Epwarp MABLEY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 


YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 


tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9% Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 


from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








Vocal—Dramatic 








Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





AMERICAN 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “THE SCARLET LETTER” 


Tuesday and Thursday evenings 


William Shakespeare’s “TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Friday evenings and Saturday Matinees 
Amelie Rives’ (Princess Troubetzkoy) “THE SEA-WOMAN’S 

CLOAK” Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
Season Subscription—$7.70—for four plays 


Address Richard S. Aldrich, Bus. Manager 
107 West 58th St. Telephone Circle 2887 
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AMI MALI HICKS 


PAINTER OF COSTUMES, PROPERTIES, 
AND FABRICS FOR THE THEATRE 


Workshop at 141 East 17th Street 


New York 


Telephone Stuyvesant 0706 





THE REPERTORY 
THEATRE 

OF BOSTON 
WORKSHOP 


Management 
THE JEWETT REPERTORY THEATRE FUND, INC. 


This practical school of the theatre, with 
all the facilities of the new, beautiful and 
perfectly equipped Repertory Theatre of 
Boston, offers courses in 


Acting—Playwriting—Scenic and Costume 
Design—Stage Lighting—Dramatic 
Literature — Pantomime — Dancing 

—Fencing—Voice—Diction. 
President 
Henry JEWETT 


Honorary President 
Francis WILSON 
Director of The Workshop 
HucH WILLIAM Towne 


ADVISORY BOARD 


GEORGE ABBOTT WALTER PRICHAID EATON 
MARGARET ANGLIN EVA LE GALLIENNE 

JOHN MASON BROWN PATTERSON MCNUTT 
BARRETT H. CLARK KENNETH MACGOWAN 
WINDSOR P. DAGGETT WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
EMMA DUNN BLANCHE YURKA 


Address 
THE REPERTORY THEATRE WORKSHOP 


268 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Some New Publications 
f 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with 
several illustrations. Bound. $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Second Series 


21 plays never before published in book form. 
Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Authors’ represented: Lady Gregory, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O’Higgins, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, 
William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul Green, 
Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon 
Ould, Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, and Franz 
Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 

The Clock Shop, The Robe of Wood, and The 
Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by John 
Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert 
Hughes. [Illustrations and music. Bound. Price 
$1.35 postpaid. 

Our latest list includes new plays and volumes 
by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, 
The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 


Send for our latest catalog. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 W. 45th Street New York City 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees:—DANIEL FRoHMAN, AuGUstUS THOMAS, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. RoeEpER 





The Leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Prepares and Equips for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops POISE and POWER for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 


New Class Enrolling April Ist 





Also Extension Dramatic Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-N 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing | and its Related Arts 


Intensive Summer Course 
July 1st to Sept. 3rd 
Native Oriental dances will be taught by 
Miss Edith James, now on world tour 
with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 
Send for Catalogue 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 

















MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow and Instructor of Plastique 
and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 


THE DANCE 





108 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Phone: Circle 8367 


Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 
pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 











THE GRACE HICKOX STUDIOS 


ACCREDITED 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ACTING -TEACHING -PRODUCING 


This school, established in 1911, was the first in 
this country to recognize and develop the newest 
methods in the Stage Arts: 


Diction—Dramatic Technique Staging of 
Plays — Dalcroze Eurythmics — Stagecraft 


A Professional Repertory Company will be 
formed in one of the Chicago Theatres in the fall 
of 1926. Pupils of the studios when qualified will 
have an opportunity of playing with this company. 


SUMMER SESSIONS JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 


The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 

Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 





Tue New ScHoo 
for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


STARK YOUNG 


Every Tuesday afternoon (5:20 to 
6:50) in the auditorium of the New 
School, Stark Young is giving a series / 
of talks on the current theatrical sea- . 
son, including a discussion of, 


Acting, individual actors, 
dramatists, producers ; the 
decor of the theatre; tenden- 
cies in the drama, poetic, 
realistic, commercial, the art 
of the theatre, etc. 

Full course tickets or single admissions may be obtained at the office 


465 West 23rd Street Tel. Chelsea 1386 






HEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


Students may enter at any time 
Spring Session begins March 15th 
The course includes Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Make-up, Stage 
Technique, and the rehearsal and public performance of plays 
Advanced students become members of The Irvine 
Players under management of Lee Keedick. 

“I am trying to profit by what you 
taught me.”’—Alice Brady. 


Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. 

Coburn, Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann 

Kennedy. 

Many students placed in Broadway productions. 
Send for Catalogue 








31-A Riverside Drive New York City 
The Wiliams_ School ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
_of Expression “om et 


Dramatic Art 


<1 GEORGE €. WILLIAMS, Pres. |- ——___j 
= Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramati - 
fif and Personal Culture Courses f\/ 
iH) Rollo A. Talleott, Dean. Private | 
Hy instruction with each course. Ad- ] 
| vanced courses in English. Grad- 
| uates eligible to teach in New 
Hii) York State Public Schools, Degrees. 
HHH Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
| Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 


Hi] under direction of Edward Amher:t 

t, for past twenty-five years 
associated with Redpath Lyceum | 
Bureau. One, two and three year 
| courses. Summer Courses begin 
| June 7th and July 15th. Fall Term 
tit opens September 23rd. Catalog. 
——, 


— -{ _140De Wirt Park, Ithaca. N.Y. | 





WINTER COURSES IN NEW YORK 


THREE PROFESSIONAL CoursES—Theoretical and 
practical training for Stage—Platform—Teaching. 
Complete two-year course with certificate for teachers 
THEATRE RouTINE—A department for practise in 

acting. 

Artiste Course—225 hours—technical training 
and practice in acting. 

Practice Course—rehearsals two evenings 4a 
week—production of plays on Theatre 
Routine Stage. 

SPECIAL COURSES IN LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
FRENCH, PLAY ANALYSIS, AND CRITICAL STUDY. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS. 

A Master Ciass is given in Paris for a limited 

number of advanced students. 

The Third Spring Series of Subscription Plays will Open in March. 
Detailed information sent on request 
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Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
COURSES IN THEATRE ARTS 


Summer School Session, Six weeks, June 21st, to July 3lst, 1926 


Courses— Acting, Costuming, Dramatics in High School, European Stagecraft, Junior Dramatics, 
Make-up, Modern Drama, Pageantry, Pantomime, Piay Directing, Play Production (including Scene 
Design, Lighting, Stagecraft, Stage Management), Playwriting. 


Faculty—Theodore B. Hinckley, Gerald Stopp, Eugene Frost, Harold Ehrensperger, Margaret Schultz- 
Kranz, Marjorie Porterfield. 


Courses in Speech in Dramatic Course—Voice and Diction, Fundamentals of Expression, Lit- 
erary Interpretation, Extemporaneous Speaking, Interpretative Reading of Modern Drama, Interpreta- 
tive Reading of Shakespearean Drama, and Private Sessions in Voice and Interpretation. 


Above courses credited toward Degree through 


A Two-YEAR DIPLOMA CouURSE 
A Four-YEAR BACHELOR’s DEGREE COURSE 


A MASTER OF ARTS CouRSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES’ TEACHER’sS CERTIFICATES 


For full information address: The Dean, School of Speech, Evanston, Il. 














COURSES in the DRAMATIC ARTS 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, 6 Weeks—June 14 to July 23 1926 Srcocnp Term, 5 Weeks—July 26 to August 27 


ACTING: Theory and Technic; Rehearsal and Per- Srace Crarr: Scenic Design, Stage Lighting, Out- 
formance. 

STace SPEECH: Voice Development, English Pho- 
netics and Pronunciation. 


of-Door Production, Tendencies of the Contempo- 
rary Stage, Dramatic Literature. 


Starr: E. C. Mabie (University of Iowa), Chester M. Wallace (Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
Oliver W. Larkin (Smith College), Sarah T. Barrows and Alice W. Mills (University of Iowa). 


SUMMER SESSION PRODUCTIONS 


During 1925 Summer Sessions, students presented THE Goose HANGS HIGH by Lewis Beach, R. U. R. 
by Karel Capek, IPHIGENIA IN TauRIS by Euripides, THE SHOBMAKERS’ HOLIDAY by Thomas Dekker and 
several original plays, including Traits by Mary K. Reely. During 1926 a similar pregram will be 
presented to include Shakespeare’s THE TEMPEST. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS 


Prospective students are invited to submit manuscripts before the session begins, so that plans may 
be made for experimental productions of original plays. 


Practical technical work in varied production of a StupENT’s Repertory THEATRE and in the Srace- 
CRAFT SHOP is combined with academic study. All courses credited toward A. B. and advanced degrees. 


Other courses in Public Speaking, Debate, Interpretive Reading, Theory of Speech, and a course for 
Teachers are offered by the following members of the staff, A. Craic Barrp, Gites W. Gray. HELENE 
BLATTNER. For INFORMATION AND BULLETINS— 


Write to Proressor E. C. Masig, Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


University of Iowa DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH Iowa City, Iowa 
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The Folk 
Costume Book 


By Frances H. Hatre 


With 20 full page illustrations in four 
colors (40 figures) by GertruDE Moser, 8vo, 
cloth. Price $6.00. 


Here at last is a book of costumes with 
illustrations in color, authentic, practical, 
and comprehensive. The costumes illustrated 
and described represent twenty (20) differ- 
ent nationalities. Much time and labor were 
spent in research. The costumes given are 
characteristic of the country to which they 
belong, and were selected with a view to 
their reproduction in inexpensive material. 


At Booksellers or 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers 


7 West 45th Street New York 


| 





MANITO MASKS 


By Hartley Alexander 


A collection of American Indian 
Spirit Legends which have been 
dramatized into a form translat- 
ing the Indian lore into a poetic 


and dramatic idiom. It is espe- 
cially adapted for presentations by 
amateurs and little theatres. Ex- 
tremely useful illustrations of In- 
dian costumes and symbolism. 
MARY AUSTIN calls it 
“The best thing of the kind 
that has yet appeared.” 


Price, $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















Fine old French glass carefully 
concealed in an _ exquisitely 
tooled set of books. $125.00 


E. P. Dutton and Co. 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 





Some New Publications 
f 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with 
several illustrations. Bound. $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Second Series 

21 plays never before published in book form. 
Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Authors’ represented: Lady Gregory, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O’Higgins, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, 
William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul Green, 
Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon 
Ould, Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, and Franz 
Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 

The Clock Skop, The Robe of Wood, and The 
Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by John 
Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert 
Hughes. [Illustrations and music. Bound. Price 
$1.35 postpaid. 

Our latest list includes new plays and volumes 
by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, 
The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 


Send for our latest catalog. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 W. 45th Street New York City 
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The 


LECTURES BY 


M. L. MALEVINSKY 
ARTHUR RICHMAN 
DON MARQUIS 
CHANNING POLLOCK 


John Murray Anderson 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
OFFERS A SPECIAL COURSE IN PLAY WRITING 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLTON ANDREWS AND 
BERTRAM BLOCH—WITH SPECIAL 


Robert Milton 


J. HARTLEY MANNERS 
OLIVER HERFORD 

LEE WILSON DODD 
CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 
AND OTHERS 


The only school of the theatre in New York offering such a course in conjunction with its other courses 


which comprise: Drama, Dancing, Musical 
Pantomime, Opera Comique, etc. 


The Course will include both Lectures and Private Conferences. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE EXPOSITION 


A PLAYWRIGHT PREPARATION 
THE THEME SUSPENSE 
ELEMENTS SURPRISE 


PLOT FUNDAMENTALS 
THE COMPLICATION 


Students of this course will be privileged 
dramatic course, including Mr. JoHN 
BURTON AND JAMES LIGHT. 


school before the entire student body. 


ENROLL NOW. Department E, 
New York City. Phone: Plaza 4524. 


The Most Distinctive and Only 


Comedy, Scenic and Costume Designing, 


CLIMAX AND DENOUEMENT 
DEVICES AND CONVENTIONS 


to attend rehearsals conducted by 


MuRRAY ANDERSON, Ropert MILTON, 
The most promising work of the class will be produced by students of the 


Anderson- Milton 


Fencing, Diction, 


The following subjects will be considered: 
THE CHARACTERS 

PLOT AND CHARACTER HARMONY 
THE DIALOGUE 

KINDS OF PLAYS 

SELF CRITICISM 

PLACING A PLAY 


the directors of the 
FrepericK STANHOPE, Davip 


School, 128-130 East 58th Street, 


School of Its Kind in America 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Summer Quarter, 1926 
June 22— August 28 (Academic Quarter) 
June 22—July 31 (Six Weeks Division) 


Play Production 
Direction of Gordon Davis 


(Director of Dramatics and Assistant Professor of 
English.) 

Three full-length plays will be given in the 
University Theatre, where every effort is 
made to apply the discipline, efficiency, and 
finish of the best in the professional theatre. 

The Theatre Workshop Class under direc- 
tion of Mr. Davis and Mr. Leslie Kiler will 
have entire charge of the art and technical 
production of each play. 

In addition Mr. Davis will form a special 
group of Assistant Directors for intensive, 
practical training. 


Other courses in dramatic literature, play- 


SUCCESS on the STAGE 


We Want Cultivated 


young men and women desirous 
of adopting the Drama as a life 
| carecr to communicate with us 


. FACKARD 
t\ THEATRE 
| INSTITUTE 


The Shortest Road 








%.. to the Dramatic Stage or Musi- 
Est. 1892 cal Comedy is through the Old- 
est and Largest Professional 
Placement Organization in the 

W orld. 


The Packard Theatrical Exchange 


has secured lucrative engagements for Katherine 

Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Holbrook 

Blinn, Madge Kennedy and thousands of others. 
Managers with whom we have contracts are as follows 
































writing, voice, 


and debate by 
Professor Henry 


David Gray 


Professor Elisabeth Lee 


Buckingham 








Professor James Gordon Emerson 
For information apply 


Director of Summer Quarter 


Stanford University California 





DAVID BELASCO 
CHARLES FROHMAN, 
LEE SHUBERT 
HENRY MILLER 

A. H. WOODS 

SAM HARRIS 


INC, 


WINTHROP AMES 
EDGAR SELWYN 
ARTHUR HOPKINS 
GEORGE TYLER 

W. A. BRADY 
EARL CARROLL 











Chismore Packard, President 
Henry Gaines Hawn, Dean 
Address Ruth Tomlinson. Director 


Suit 401-C, Earl Carroll Theatre Bldg. 
Phone Circle 6840, 755 7th Avenue, N. Y. 
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Cvs INC. 


THE 
JOLLIEST PLACE 
In THE VILLAGE 














. SAND cent a 
WALNUTS sxv WINE 


eAnp of genial days when the 
pleasant serving of appetising and 
delicious food was customary. 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner ala carte 
Special Dinner, $1.50 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 
4:30 — 8:30 


The Tally-Ho 















Reservations 
by Telephone 


Spring 
2346 


ja 
4TFEES 





Xz oetted FOR i. Fas 








THE CAVE OF FALLEN 
ANGELS CLUB 


Rendez-vous des Artistes et des Intellectuels 


Theatre le plus Minisrule 
a New Dork 


Typifiant l'esprit de impromptu 
Doors open ten o'clock p.m. 


Reservations by phone Longacre 0516 





18 West 56th Street New York 





301 West 46th Street 
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